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4 
TOUR 


THE THEATRE OF WAR *, 


HE rapid ſucceſſion of intereſting ſcenes 

acted in France within three or four 
mais preceding this Tour, a period the 
moſt critical, and moſt deciſive of the Revo- 
lution, had been exhibited with ſuch a ſtrange 
contraſt of colour; there was ſomething ſo diſ- 


ſonant from common-ſenſe, and the common 


courſe of events in the opinions vulgarly en- 
tertained concerning the ſtate of that coun- 
try; I had heard ſo much of a petty faction 
lording it over a mighty nation 31 had heard 


* Part of the ſubſtance of this Tout has — in 
letters publiſhed in the Drazx. 
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ſo much of a band of ragamuffins driving 
before them the moſt powerful, and beſt diſ- 
ciplined armies in Europe; I had heard ſo 
much of all rehgion being deſtroyed, becauſe 
all religions were tolerated, that I could not 
help feeling a wiſh to viſit the ſeat of theſe 
ſuppoſed wonders, and to ſee if ſuch things 
really were. No. ſtranger to the manners, 
the language, and the cuſtoms of the French, 
and not totally deſtitute of acquaintance in 


the provinces that have been ſo lately the 


theatre of war, I thought I might be as good 
a judge of the ſpirit, and reſources of the 
French nation, as many who undertake to 
decide upon the ſubject, without having ever 
ſet a foot in France. My means of writing 
are certainly not equal to my means of obſer- 
vation; but ſtill I hope, that while “ ex- 
tenuate nothing, nor ſet down aught in ma- 
lice,” the honeſt truth will in ſome degree 
atone for poverty of dition, and the want of 
A poliſhed ſtyle. So much by way of preface. 
I leave 


ES 1] 


] leave to faſhionable travellers, who ride 


and write poſt, to relate the trifling occur- 
rences of the road, the merits of the inns 


they put up at, and the quality of their fare. 


Nothing worth mine or my reader's notice 
happened on the way to Dover; and I ſhould 
have left Dover alike unnoticed, had it been 
only what it uſually is, the reſidence of in- 


quiſitorial cuſtom-houſe officers, and impoſing 


mariners. But there was a colony of French 
emigrants there. Their wan faces, and me- 
lancholy looks, beſpoke the cares that preyed 
upon their minds, aud their ſqualid dreſs be- 
trayed their poverty. Sharp miſery had 
wore them to the bone.” I ſaw them ſtand 
upon the beach, eying wiſhfully the dear na- 
tal land, to which they dared not to return. 
All conſideration of their deſerts laid aſide, 
my heart bled for them ; and my imagination 
looking into poſterity, I thought I ſaw them 
here, as on the other borders of their coun- 
ty, pining in ſuſpenſe and doubt for many 
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a tedious day; uncertain whether they ſhould 
ſtay to ſtarve abroad, or dare the vengeace of 
the laws at home ; waiting in hopes of ſome 
relaxation in the ſeverity of the decrees, or of 
ſome ſmall aſſiſtance from the friends they 
might have left behind, till expectation, and 
their means of exiſtence, worn out together, 
they ſhould be driven to deſpair. Then re- 
verting to times paſt, I compared them to 
the exiles in the factions that diſtracted Italy 
ſome centuries ago, who, left without any 
other reſource, gave, by their depredations, 
to the term baniſbed men the ſignification of 
robbers. Is it not to be feared, that, from 


the ſame cauſe, the word emigrant may ſuffer 


the ſame perverſion þ ? 


. Luckily for me, and for my readers, the 
maſter of the packet-boat came to ſtop the 


* Banditt:. 
+ This ſpeculation was not vain, for ſince this was writ- 
ten, ſome of the emigrants in Germany have been driven 


to theſe deſperate courſes. 
courſe 


C £3 | 
courſe of theſe gloomy ideas, by telling me 
that the wind was fair. It was ſtrong alto, 
and our paſſage was proportionably rou oh and 
ſpeedy. I had ſtepped on ſhore at Calais, ſtill 
ſtaggering with the effect of the ſea- ſickneſs, 
but pleaſed at the ſame time to find, that, 
like Anteas, I gained freſh ſtrength from 
touching my mother earth, when I perceived 
a bayonet at my breaſt. 5 Arretes, ſaid a boy 
about fifteen years of age, who, as Mr. 
Shandy would have faid, was no higher than 
my leg. I ſtopped; and immediately ſome 
more of the ſame ſmall infantry ſurrounded 
the whole of the living cargo unloaded from 
the packet-boat. Thus made. priſoners, as 
ſoon as we got footing on the land of liberty, 
we were conducted firſt to a ſmall office, 
where we gave in our names, and from thence 
to the municipality. The examination of my- 
ſelf, and campagnon de voyage, was ſhort. 
The mayor, indeed, on finding himſelf an- 
ſwered in better French than he expected, 
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aſked me what proofs I had about me of my 
being an Engliſhman. None, ſaid I, but a 
few guineas. The mayor readily conceived 
the implication, that no emigrant would re- 
turn with a guinea 1n his pocket, ſmiled, ſaid 
our faces ſufficiently atteſted our country, and 


told us we might go. 


Some of our fellow-travellers were not ſo 
fortunate : three of them, rectoning without 
their hoſt, had added to their names that of 
the inn at which they were going to lodge. 
Unluckily, being real or ſuppoſed emigrants, 
their lodgings proved to be the gaol, where 
they found ſeven'and twenty companions of 
both ſexes, crowded indiſcriminately into the 
ſame room, and lying on ſtraw in a ſituation 
truly pitiable. To confinement, to ſevere 
treatment, and to ſcanty fare, was joined the 
hourly dread of falling victims to popular 
fury. The very evening before we landed, 
a regiment of volunteers, lately levied on the 

| coaſts 
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coaſts of Picardy, having received the order 
to-march, ſwore they would not leave the 
Ariflocrats behind them, but would carry 
their heads to the frontiers. Like true 
Frenchmen, ſudden in their reſolves, and ſtill 
more ſudden in putting them into execution, 
they aſſembled, howling like ſavages, around 
the priſon, and with taunting -threats began 
to aſſail the doors. But on the firſt notice 
being given, the drums beat to arms, all the 
citizens of Calais aſſembled, and with great 
difficulty withdrew the ruffians from their 
prey. In the mean time, the wretches within 
were in the moſt fearful trepidation. The 
poor women, in particular, mindful of the 
maſſacres of Paris and Verſailles, thought 
their fate was certain, and were fo much af- 
feed, that their fright had nearly occaſioned 
what they feared. Bleeding and other medi- 
cal aſſiſtance were hardly ſufficient to reſtore 
two of them to their vital functions. | 
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We came to Calais in time to ſee one bat- 
talion of this regiment march away, and to 
ſay truth, their appearance accorded well with 
the bloody purpoſe they had manifeſted the 
evening before. There was no uniformity in 
their uniforms, nor any thing like equality 
in their ſize. Their arms were ruſty, their 
accoutrements dirty, and ſome of them in 
the common drefs of peaſants. But in their 

looks was much determination, and though 
only embodied a month before, they marched 
and performed a few military motions with 
tolerable preciſion. The native allegreſſe of 
the French was here exhibited in lively co- 
lours. Some were laughing; ſome were 
ſinging in the ranks ; ſome had their ammu- 
nition bread ſtuck upon their bayonets, and 
ſome had fiddles tied to their knapſacks— 
Vive Pegalite—No regard to rank and dignity 
is here a check to the freedom of ſocial in- 
tercourſe. While the firſt company was 
waiting on the ſquare for the reſt, the cap- 
tain, 


1 
tain, who was mounted on one of the verieſt 
jades I ever ſaw, amuſed his men, by ſhowing 
off the paces of his ſteed, and his own horſe- 
manſhip. They were worthy of one an- 
other. He was, however, the admiration of 
his ſoldiers. Parbleu, ſaid one, mais il monte 
bien—Sacre'bleu, comme il y va, ſaid another. 
This diſplay might have laſted till kis horſe 
would have been incapable of the march ; 
but luckily the reſt of the battalion ſoon came 
up, and the whole marched away with moſt 
characteriſtic chearfulneſs, and unconcern. 
Many of them chaunted the Marſeilles hymn, 
and many of them bad the inhabitants of Ca- 
lais farewel ! Adieu, ſaid they, bons citoyens 
de Calais; nous allons voir gil y a des ennemis. 


At this moment an officer ſtepped up to us, 
who, by the eaſe and familiarity of his ad- 
dreſs, ſeemed a true Frenchman of former 
times. Ces meſſieurs ſont Anglais? ſaid he, 
and without waiting for our anſwer, conti- 

nued : 


1 

nued: I have much eſteem for the En- 
gliſh; they are a generous nation; they ſend 
us muſkets and knapſacks.” The Engliſh, 
ſaid I, have little claim to generoſity on that 
account: they ſend you muſkets for your 
money; a Jew or a Dutchman would do the 
fame. C'eſt egal, ſaid he. I thought, how- 
ever, that one compliment deſerved another, 
and ſo I began to praiſe the apparent confi- 
dence of the ſoldiers who had juſt marched 
away. Tis true, ſaid he, the poor fellows 
have but juſt put on the military harneſs, 
and yet they are abſolutely careleſs of life.. 
All our volunteers are the ſame. Formerly 
a village was a ſcene of deſolation, when the 
ſubdelegue wanted a man or two for the mili- 
tia, But now myriads of men ſpring up 
armed out of the earth. Inſpired by the 
word liberty, they fight with an ardour un- 
heard of before. Tis a perfect rage. They 
go foaming at the mouth to the attack of a 
battery, with as much contempt of the ene- 

my's 
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my's fire, as if they had been fed all their 
lives upon bullets. But I am ſorry to ſay, 
that a lamentable ſpirit of inſubordination 
and cruelty prevails among them. It is a diſ- 
| grace to the nation, 


At dinner I thought I had diſcovered one 
of the cauſes of the latter propenſity. Some 
itinerant muſicians came in, and played us 
Ca Ira and the Marſeilles hymn. After theſe 
they gave us a tune, which had at the con- 
cluſion a paſſage of ſuch peculiar expreſſion, 
that I could not help aſking its name. It is, 
ſaid a pretty little Savoyard girl, with the 
ſofteſt ſmile imaginable, it is the favourite 
air Coupes lui le cou (off with his head.) The 
French officer's remark recurred to my mind. 
Tis a diſgrace to the nation, ſaid I. Luckily, 
however, the French muſic has little influ- 
ence over the paſſions, If it were as power- 
ful as that of the Greeks is ſaid to have been, 
it would be dangerous to come into a coun- 


try, 


E 
try, where the national tunes ſuggeſt no 
ideas, but thoſe of hanging * and cutting of 


throats. 


Here I cannot help recollecting, that at the 
moment I was preparing to ſet off for the con- 
tinent, one of my friends took me by the 
Il F arm. But, ſaid he, you run a riſk of ſtarving 
| N in the country you are going to. There is 
| | | no fear of that, ſaid I, for if the French find 
| | | they have too many mouths, they haye no- 
Ft | thing to do but to cut off a few more heads. 
0 True, ſaid he, ſhaking hrs; I did not think 
Mol | of that; you are ſure of not wanting bread 


| any way. T thought, however, that it was 
| worth while to enquire, whether this pro- 
| phecy. of famine was likely to be realized. 
Queſtions of this kind I never aſk of the 
richer ranks. They are a barometer that af- 

| fords very fallacious indications of national 


Ef * The air ga ira recommends the taking of the Ariſto- 
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1 
proſperity. They are the top of the tree, 
that flouriſhes while the trunk is hollow and 
decayed. I therefore addreſſed myſelf to a 
poor woman, and aſked her the price of 
bread. I do not know, ſaid ſhe, I bake my 
own. My wheat coſts me 40 livres the 
raziere *; tis an unheard-of price; but yet 
it is of eaſy purchaſe. Unriddle me this, ta 
bonne, ſaid I. It is, anſwered ſhe, becauſe 
every kind of labour is well paid. One bleſ- 
ſing, at leaſt, ſaid I to myſelf, has then re- 
ſulted from the revolution. 


Nor is this the only one, for, unleſs I am 
much deceived, it has already effaced a part 
of the prejudices, which, like our Engliſh 
channel, formed a barrier between the two 
nations. The name of Engliſhman com- 
mands reſpect. Every body we met with at 
their public tables were eager to treat us with 


* A meaſure containing 240 French pounds, 
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diſtinguiſhed attention. Tt ſeemed as if our 
fellow claim to freedom, and our honour- 
able neutrality, had made us brothers. And, 
indeed, I ſoon found myſelf dubbed a citi- 
Zen. Calais having nothing to detain our 
attention, I went to the municipality for a 
paſſport, and finding myſelf in a public office 
with many other perſons whoſe heads were 
covered, I kept mine covered alſo. Pleaſe to 
take off your hat, ſaid the Grefier. I did fo. 
He then led me to a ſtandard, and meaſured 
me with the greateſt care and preciſion. 
From thence returning to his deſk, he began 
to ſurvey my face, as if drawing my portrait. 
Take off your hat, ſaid the Grefrer again, I 
thought this rather too much ; but I com- 
plied. Tt was to examine the height of my 
forehead. But my noſe was the feature that 


gave the Greffer the greateſt trouble. Par 


tous les diables, ſaid the Greffier, J do not 
Know what to make of this noſe. Mon ca- 


ens added he, addreſſing bimſelf to a 
| Frenchman 
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Frenchman who was ſtanding by, what do 
you call that noſe ? It is not aquiline ? Ma 
foi, non, anſwered he, it is not aquiline. 
This curious diſcuſſion continued ſome time 
longer, and I began to think it ridiculouſly 
tireſome ; but my loſs of patience was com- 
penſated by the gratification of my vanity, 
when I found, that for want of an appropriate 
epithet for my noſe, it was ſtyled in general 
terms bien. ſait. At laſt I obtained my paſſ- 
port, containing a very particular deſcription 
of my perſon, with the title citoyen prefixed 
to my name. | 


This title citoyen is the only one now in 
uſe, and is interchanged between people of 
every degree. It is the touchſtone, the /bzb- 
boleth as it were of the enemies of the revo- 
lution. They ſeem to be-choaking when 
they pronounce it; nor does it ever fail to be 
accompanied by ſome inſidious obſervation. 
At the table d bite at Calais there was a gen- 


tleman, 


1 
tleman, who had been pointed out to me as 


one of thoſe Ari/tocrats, that wander about 
the country, to avoid the ill-will and moleſ- 


tation to which they might be expoſed by the 


publicity of their principles at home. Finding 
the eyes of the company drawn upon him by 
his addreſſing every body in the old diſcrimi- 
nating ſtyle, he determined that if he ſhould 


make uſe of the new one, he would at leaſt 
have his jeſt, and ſaid to the waiter, whether 


would you wiſh me to call you citoyen-gargon, 


1} or gargon-citoyen. Such petulant imprudence, 
and ſuch uſeleſs ſcoffs, have brought ruin 
upon many friends of the old government. It 
| | was ſuch conduct that occaſioned the death of 
him who is called the innocent priſoner, 
bl | murdered on the 2d of September. When 
| his barbarous ſelf- created judges had abſolved 


<a —— — —— won So 


him from all blame, and ordered him to be 
1M conducted home, the crowd, as was their 


- cuſtom, deſired him to cry, Vive la nation. 


88 | Ag 
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A fig * for the nation, exclaimed he, and was 
immediately torn to pieces. 


The diligence with which we ſaw them 
working at ſuch parts of the fortifications of 
Calais as ſtood in necd of repairs, convinced 
us that they are determined to be prepared 
for an attack from any quarter- whatever ; 
and that the patriotic gifts of individuals do 
not tranquilize them as to the intentions of 
our government, and the ſpirit of the nation 
at large. Timent Danaos & dona ferentes. 


The next morning, Nov. 23, we hired a 
carriage, and ſet off for Dunkirk. The En- 
eliſh newſpapers had foretold a famine in 
France with ſtill more aſſurance than my 
friend had done: they ſaid that one crop had 
ſpoiled upon the ground, and that the want of 


- The expreſſion made uſe of was too groſs for an exact 
tranſlation. 
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hands had denied the culture that could alone 
inſure a future one. Our eyes contradicted 
the latter part of this information, and the 
inhabitants univerſally concurred in deſtroy- 
ing the credit of the former. The harveſt 
they ſaid, had been abundant, and the corn 
well houſed. How hard that the French na- 
tion ſhould be thus doomed to ſtarve, that a 
few needy garretteers may live! 


The high ſtate of tillage that we had ob- 
ſerved near Calais ſoon diſappeared ; for we 
ſoon reached a country that does not admit 
of cultivation: A barren ſandy waſte extends, 
J was going to ſay, all along the reſt of the 
road; but road there is none. When one 
track over the common is too much worn, 
the driver 1s obliged to ſeek another, at the 


riſk of overturning the carriage, or of being 


obliged to turn back, No ſuch accident how- 


ever happened to us. We paſſed through 


Gravelines, and reached Dunkirk in ſafety. 
The 


3 

The fortifications of both theſe towns are 
in excellent order, and round the whole of 
the latter two rows of paliſadoes, one in the 
covered way, the other on the fabes or ſlope 
into the ditch, have been lately ſet up, to 
prevent the poſſibility of inſult. Within the 
ramparts, two cavaliers have alſo been erect- 
ed, that overlook and command the country 


towards the Auſtrian Netherlands, to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. 


In the gaol at Dunkirk were eighty- nine 
emigrants, who were no better lodged than 
the poor wretches at Calais, and among 
whom was the Ducheſs of Choiſeul-Stain- 
ville. Being ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
contributed large ſums to the common ſtock 
at Coblentz, ſhe was treated with great ſeve- 
rity; nor was it till after ſome time, and 
much ſolicitation, that ſhe obtained rather 
better accommodations in a kind of Magdalen 
Hoſpital, called the Filles Penitentes. When 

KS: Lewis 
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Lewis the Fourteenth's Queen | propoſed 
ſending the celebrated Ninon de V'Enclos to 
the ſame place, ſhe was told by the French 
wit, Malherbe, that Ninon was neither fille nor 
penitente. This ſaying will not altogether 
apply to the Ducheſs. Fille ſhe certainly is 
not ; but by this tume ſhe may n be 
ſuſpected to be penitente. 


While moſt people in England are accuſing 
the French of a difregard to all laws, human 
and divine, and of invading all property 
without ſcruple or remorſe, their conduct in 
regard to our nation ſeems to prove the con- 
trary. Both at Gravelines and Dunkirk, we 
found the Engliſh nuns excepted from the 
general proſcription, living unmoleſted, and. 
in the enjoyment of their uſual revenue. 


The only perſon we were acquainted with 
at Dunkirk being abſent, we. enquired of our 
landlord at the Hotel d'Angleterre, whether 

| there 


2 ] 
there was any one in the houſe who might 
chooſe to conſolidate his ſupper with ours, 
and were told that there were ſeveral gentle - 
men who would not be ſorry to ſup in com- 
pany. We ſat down, and politics, as uſual, 
were the topic, on which a Frenchman was 
deſcanting, according to his own national ex- 
preſſion, à tort & d travers, with equal ſhal- 
low neſs and ſelf-ſufficiency. There was an- 
other at table to whom nobody ſeemed to at- 
tend; for his dreſs was ſo plain, that it 
might almoſt be called mean. His appear- 
ance, in a word, was that of a quaker, but 
of a quaker in diſhabille. The firſt objections 
he modeſtly made were anſwered with words 
and looks ſtrongly ſignificant of contempt; 
but his triumphant adverſary ſoon perceived 
much meaning under the ſimplicity of his 
ſpeech, as he might have obſerved the fineſt 
linen beneath his ruſtic coat. In proportion 
as one ſunk, the other roſe, till both found 
their proper devel. The flippant Frenchman 
| C 3 Mara- 
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(Maravighe diro) was abaſhed, while the 
other gave him a leſſon of proſound philoſo- 
phy, delivered with all the eloquence of an 
orator. But as generous as he was powerful, 
he did not purſue his conqueſt far; for break- 
ing the chain of his reaſoning, he conde- 
ſcended to give us ſome anecdotes of himſelf, 
highly characteriſtic of his diſpoſition. He 
ſaid, that ſome time before a friend had in- 
troduced an African Captain to him. As I 
* neither knew him nor his errand, added he, 
I, made him ſtay and dine ; but when I found 
that he was come to propoſe my being an 
adventurer in his infamous expedition, I told / 
him, that as he was at dinner, till dinner 
ſhould be over, I was his humble ſervant ; 
but I begged him neyer to come within my 
doors again. Captain, ſaid I, I am the ten- 
dereſt hearted man alive: I ſhould weep if 
my little kitten gut ſeulement fait mal d la 
| patte; and yet I ſhould like to ſee you hanged. 
Heavens ! how happy I ſhould be to ſee you 
hanged, 
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hanged. The captain did not know how to 


take it ; but I ran no riſk ; the feelings of a 
dealer in human fleſh are not eaſily offended. 


Oh! but Thad a better adventure than this 
the other day, continued he; I converted a 
capuchin friar. Oh! le grand miracle! The 
whole order of St. Francis never performed 
ſo great a one. He had been in Africa too. 
I began by telling him he was a villain. Ho! 
ho ! at firſt he ſeemed inclined to be angry ; 
but he was as poor as a mendicant, and I was 
giving him a good dinner; ſo that I had time 
to prove my aſſertion, and at laſt I made him 
confeſs that he was indeed a very great 
ſcoundrel. When I had thus obtained his 
confidence, he told me his ſtory. He had 
taken the oath, he ſaid; but his pariſhioners 
were ſo much attached to ſuperſtition, and 
their nonjuring prieſt, that they ſtoned him 
whenever he made his appearance among 
them, I told him to advance to meet their 
C4 blows 
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blows, and to preſent his back fair to their 
cudgels, and that not a man in the village 
would have the heart to ſtrike him. He took 
my advice, and I find it ſucceeded ; for I have 
not loſt ſight of him ; I am proud of my pro- 
ſelyte. O e grand miracle] que d'avoir con- 


vert! un capucin ! 


The perſon who was entertaining us with 
theſe, and many a curious tale beſide, proved 
to be a gentleman of independent fortune, 
and a member of the National Convention, 
And a noble and an excellent original he is. 
The ſimplicity of his dreſs is contraſted with 
the moſt eaſy and refined politeneſs, while 
his leſſons of philoſophy are delivered with a 
kind of childiſh ſportiveneſs, that diſarms 
envy, and conceals his ſuperiority even from 
thoſe Who liſten to him with admiration. 
Indifferent as to his own eaſe and accommoda- 
tion, he endeavours, with the moſt extenſive 
philanthropy to accommodate and gratify 

cerery 
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every body about him; and while avowing 
himſelf an atheiſt “, he expreſſes his hearty 
regret at being ſo. Many of his political opi- 
nions would aſtoniſh our countrymen, who, 
as the reſpectable Burke very truly ſays, che. 
riſb their prejudices; but will it be very eaſy 
to refute them ?—Of that I am no judge. 
le contends, that there is a vice in the 
civil polity of almoſt every ſtate in Europe, 
that is neceſſarily the parent of revolution, 
creating all the miſery and crimes that afflict 
the great maſs of mankind, and driving them 
to inſurrection as a laſt reſource. The go- 


* Iam aware, that any praiſe beſtowed upon a man of 
metaphyſical opinions fo erroneous, may expoſe me to cen- 
ſure in an age, in which uncharitable inferences are drawn 
with ſo wide a latitude, I therefore think it neceſſary to 
ſay, that I ſincerely lament this gentleman's unfortunate 
error; but I pity him at the ſame time, becauſe I do not 
think that a man's belief depends upon his will ; nor do I 
chooſe to damn him in this world, becauſe I am not certain, 
that the Great Deity, whoſe exiſtence he cannot conceive, 
will damn him in the next. | 

vernment 
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vernment draws the money out of the pockets 


| of the poor, to give it, under 'the denomina- 


tion of places and penſions, to the rich. The 
rich avail! themſelves of this to accumulate 
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property, till at laſt their Coloſſal ſtride reaches 
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1118 from province to province, and the whole 
land, that ſeems the birth-right of the com- 
Wl | munity, is monopolized by a few individuals. 
14 The reſt of the nation is then left at their 
1604 mercy; and both the knowledge of mankind 


1 and experience prove, that the reſt of the 
1 nation have nothing to hope for at their 
ll | hands, but what they can obtain by making 
| their own ſubſervient to the ſupport, the 
0 | luxury, and the pleaſure of their lordly maſ- 
q | ters, who always take care that the ſalary of 


| their day's labour ſhall be preciſely enough to 
Ill ſupply reſt and ſtrength for the labours of the 


| next, Thus are they reduced to mere work- 
ing automata, with neither the means nor 


leiſure neceſſary to acquire inſtruction, or to 


* ſoften their manners to ſocial intercourſe and 
| enjoy- 
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enjoyments ; and thus is the human ſpecies 
degraded. The evil, by a neceſſary progreſ- 
ſion, grows greater; for the number of rich 
growing ſmaller, in proportion as the moſt 
wealthy ſwallow up the reſt, the demand for 
labour becomes leſs, while the competition 
for employment increaſes. A harder bargain 
is conſequently made, till at laſt the point of 
ſufferance is paſt ; the beaſt of burden kicks 
the load off his back, turns to a beaſt of prey, 
tears every thing he meets with to pieces, 
and takes a blind and furious vengeance for 
all the oppreſſion he has ſuffered. Of this, 
continued the Frenchman with a ſigh, my 
country is a lamentable example. 


If we want an example of what a more 
equitable allotment of ſhares would produce, 
let us look towards the American United 
States, and the Swiſs cantoons, the two moſt 
popular governments in the wide world. In 
theſe two countries, local circumſtances and 


political 
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political inſtitutions have diſcouraged the too 
great accumulation of landed property. In 
theſe two countries, though many are very 
rich, there is nobody without a ſmall eſtate 
in poſſeſſion or perſpective, or without the 


eaſy means of acquiring one. The conſe- 
quence is, that in the firſt you may ſleep in 
peace with your doors and windows open, 
and that in the ſecond “ you may with equal 
fecurity leave your effects on the highway. In 
both, the government has no ſtanding ar- 
mies, the King has no caſtles, you hear of no 
malcontents, and you ſee no beggars. Crimes 
and miſery, in a word, are equally unheard 
of. It is then evidently the duty of all good 
governors to provide for the diſſemination of 
property; not by an equal Agrarian law, 
that would leave induſtry without a motive, 
and ſtifle the arts at their birth; but by proper 


* This is only true of the cantoons, to which the pre- 


<ding obſervations apply : the inference is evident, 


laws 
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laws of ſucceſſion and other equitable means. 
If they do not, they may, like vampires, feed 
for a time upon the blood of the people ; but 
the day will come when their own will be 
ſpilt. This, ſaid the Frenchman again, has 
been wofully exemplified by my country, and 
by many a one before. 


After this monopoly of landed property, 


the grand fource of human vices and misfor- 


tunes, the greateſt ſcourge that can afflit a 
people is an extenſive foreign commerce, If 
by the nation be underſtood a few merchants, 
ſhip-owners, ſhip's huſbands, brokers, ban- 
kers, manufacturers, and fiſcal officers, the 
nation is indeed proſperous when trade is in a 
thriving ſtate. But'if by the nation we may 
be allowed to underſtand all thoſe not com- 
prized in the above deſcription, that is to ſay 
at leaſt nine-tenths of the community, the 
caſe is the reverſe. It is ſelf-evident that 
foreign commerce can only conſiſt of expor- 
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tation and importation, unleſs indeed where a 


people ſhould be merely brokers and carriers 
for others. It is equally evident, that a coun- 
try can only export what 1s produced by the 
labour of its inhabitants on the ſoil, or by 
their drudgery in manufactories. If then no 
part of what is imported eomes to the ſhare of 
thoſe who drudge and toil, can it be denied, 
that they give up eaſe, plenty, and leiſure, 
for nothing; that the neceſſaries of life, the 
enjoyments, and repoſe of the many, are ſa- 
crificed to feed the luxury of the few? What 
a noble export trade does Ireland carry on in 
beef, pork, butter, and flour Well, what 
does the nation at large that live in that fer- 
tile country get in return? The advantage of 
never taſting meat, bread, or butter ; of feed- 
ing on potatoes and butter milk, and ſleeping 

among the litter of their pigs: all which 

their noble landlords, while drinking French. 

wines, and wearing French filks, aſſure us 

is vaſtly conducive to their health !—Oh ! 

but 


* 
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but in ſome other countries, thoſe who fur - 
niſh all the exports, obtain a ſmall portion of 
the returns. Yes : from America a noxious 
and intoxicating weed, an enervating drink 
from Aſia, and from the other parts of Europe 
liquid poiſons, that do indeed for a moment 
make them forget the ſacrifice they coſt, 


This evil 1s the offspring of the former ; 
for if property were divided With any tole- 
rable equality, a man would begin by pro- 
viding amply for his ſupport, comfort, and 
enjoyment; and would only ſuffer the ſur- 
plus to be exchanged for foreign ſuperflui- 
ties; nor would he for ſuperfluities condemn 
himſelf to inceſſant labour. I have made an 
exact calculation, continued he, and I find 
that four hours of work in a day, in our tem- 
perate chmates, would ſuffice for the ſubſiſt- 
ence and happineſs of a man and his family. 
Thoſe that remain would afford him leiſure 
for inſtruction and reflection; and it would 


then 
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then become impoſſible for ſuch men to be 
impoſed upon by the cant of a few intereſted 
individuals, who aſſure them that the nation 
has reached the higheſt pitch of proſperity, 
becauſe they themſelves have obtained every 
gratification of riot and luxury that they can 
deviſe. But to keep men ignorant, you muſt 
make them work, and to make them work, 
you muſt keep them ignorant. This is the 
eternal circle in which rolls the torrent of 
abuſe. I have often heard it ſaid, that heaven 
made ſome for enjoyment, and ſome for toil. 
I leave to thoſe who believe in the exiſtence 
of a God to juſtify him on that head ; but I 
confeſs that I cannot myſelf ſee why thoſe 
who do nothing ſhould have all, and why 
thoſe who do all ſhould have nothing. 


He held a number of political tenets more 
extraordinary ſtill. He faid when wars were 
declared by the caprice, or for the intereſts 
of Kings, that Kings alone ſhould fight the 
battles ; 


the! fee fimple of 4 dal one would not " 
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battles; that if Hations at large were con- 
fulted, hoſtilities would rarely occur; that 
a country ſhould never etigage-in a war in 
defence of à ſtate; on which it is found it 
cannot depend for defence; that a iiniſter, 
who ſhould attempt to embroil his country 
for futile or inſufficient reaſons, ſhould be 
ſent abroad, to. fulfil in perſon the engage- 
ments he might have made; that tlie beſt 
way to prevent wars would be for every one 
to underſtand the uſe of arms, which is ih- 
deed the bouhden duty of every freemin ;*f6r- 
without the means of reſting öppreſttett 
wo can flatter himſelf that he is free 1A 
large ſtate would then be ünättackable, and 
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He 8 ld that magiſtrates who ſhould af: © 
ſume no improper power, could never be 
afraid of its being wreſted out of their hands; 


and da the majority Amn has a richt 
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to a bad government, upon the abſurd ſuppo- 
ſition of its chooſing ſuch a, one, in prefe- 
rence to a good one's being thruſt down 
their throats. But theſe and many other of 
his ſtrange opinions I forbear to mention, leſt | 
I ſhould expoſe my new / acquaintance to the 
cenſure of 


"Thoſe wholeſale critics, that in coffee- 
| Houſes cry down all philoſophy. 


Among the fingularities of this man's cha- 
rater was. his inconſiſtent mode of travel- 
Sometimes rolling rapidly along in an 
elegant carriage, ſometimes flumbering in a 
diligence, and ſometimes trudging with his 
bag upon his back. This time he choſe the 
public conveyance; and to enjoy his com-- 
pany, we choſe it likewiſe. His greateſt 
fault *, at leaſt the greateſt I could obſerve 


e 


* Erbeßt tis want of glb. 1 a to warn a1 good 
Chriſtians not to take advantage of my mention” bf this 


gentleman's 


0 ? 
* 
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in ſo ſhort an acquaintance, was his giving 
too wide an extenſion to the maxim, the 


ſafety of the people is the firſt of laws. 


At Liſle, where we arrived in the evening, 
we ſupped at the table d'hdte, with a great. 
number of officers of volunteer battalions. 
Their converſation turned upon the contemp- 
tible behaviour of the Auſtrians, who, ſaid 
they, never ſhowed themſelves in the open 
field ; but always fired from behind entrench- 
ments, houſes, hedges, and trees. You can- 
not, ſaid one, accuſe the emigrant regiment 
-of Dillon of this ſort of ſhyneſs. You muſt 
remember their obſtinate courage at Com- 
mines, where it was my good fortune to take 
one of them priſoner. When he ſaw himſelf 
ſurrounded, he called out to me, Bone Fran- 


gentleman's infidelity, to bring a general accuſation of 
atheiſm againſt the National Convention, becauſe calumny, 
and bearing falſe witneſs againſt one's neighbour, are di- 
rectly contrary to the ſpirit of the religion we profeſs, 
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ces, and I gave him quarter. My men wanted 
to kill him; but I made him a rampart of my. 
body. Now, would you believe it ? When 
I had conducted him hither, he had the 7n- 
ſolence to tell me, that as ſoon as exchanged, 
he would go and fight again for his King. 
C'eſt un brave homme, ſaid another. Ves, an- 
ſwered my Dunkirk friend, but one of thoſe 
brave men gu'i/ faudroit afſaſſmer. Such is 
the diſpoſition of many patriots, in other re- 
ſpects humane and charitable men. They 
deem their cauſe ſo ſacred, and are fo exaſpe- 
rated at ſeeing it unprovokedly attacked, that 
they think it ought to be ſupported per fas &. 
nejas. This error is no doubt lamentable, 
but it admits of ſome excuſe. 


The officers in whoſe company we were 
ſupping were very different from thoſe I had 
been uſed to live with in France. Oh! what 
a falling off was there! When I heard how 
profanely vulgar was their converſation, and 

ſaw 
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ſaw the coarſenefs of their manners, I could 
not help regretting, for a moment, with Mr. 
Burke, that the days of chivalry were over, 
that the unbought grace of life was gone. 
But when J reflected that they had been 
choſen by their comrades for their good con- 
duct, and military qualities; when I had no- 
ticed the honourable marks of bravery many 
of them bore about their perſons, and had 
liſtened to their relations of ſome well fought 
days, I thought that the brilliant tinſel of 
outward ſhow, was well compenſated by this 
ſolid merit. In a few years, ſaid I to myſelf, 
when thoſe educated for officers ſhall no lon- 
ger deſert. their poſts, the French army will 
not want chiefs of equal politeneſs and bra- 
very. I faid in a few years, and in a few days I 
found my expectation anticipated; for I foon 
perceived that ſome of the battalions were 
officered by -men of excellent education, and 
refined manners, though ſome, as may be 
gathered from what I have ſaid above, were 
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quite the reverſe. Nor was it unworthy of 
remark, that the ſame leaven ſeemed almoſt 

always to run through a whole regiment. 
As we were eagerly deſirous of ſeeing the 
havock done by the ſiege, or rather by the 
bombardment of Liſle, we roſe the next 
morning no later than the ſun. It ſhone 
upon a diſmal ſcene indeed: beſides a great 
part of the Fauxbourg de Fives, behind which 
the enemy had maſked themſelves, and their 
batteries, and which was conſequently de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of the place, ſeven hun- 
dred houſes were levelled with the ground, 
They were all in the quarter of St. Sauveur, 
Nor was it without meaning that the attack 
was directed againſt that part of the town; 
for being almoſt entirely inhabited by poor 
people, the aſſailants hoped that, to fave the 
little all they poſſeſſed, they would inſiſt upon 
the Governor's giving up the town. Beſides, 
by theſe means the Ariſtocrats without ſpared 
6 * the 


TSF 1 
the Ariſtocrats within, and did little injury 
to any but the ci- devant canaille, whoſe lives 
and properties are naturally held in cheap eſti- 
mation by per ſonages of ſuch elevated rank, 
as thoſe that directed the attack. This cha- 
ritable experiment, made according to the 
old maxim, in animal vile, did not however 
ſucceed. The poor people, although four 
hundred of them were killed, were neither 
diſcouraged nor terrified into ſedition. For 
nine whole days the ſhower of ſhot and ſhells 
was inceſſant, no leſs than thirty thouſand 
red-hot balls, and ſeven thouſand bombs, 
being thrown into the city within that pe- 
riod. Nothing could equal the terror of the 
women : ſome who ſought ſafety in their cel- 
lars, could hardly be kept alive by the admi- 
niſtration of cordials ; and ſeveral others aſ- 
ſured me, that they paſſed eight nights and 
days without cloſing their eyes, and yet with- 
out feeling any other inconvenience than laſ- 
' D4 ſitude, 
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ſitude. I think I have often heard medical 
men affirm, that human nature could hardly 


{upport ſuch a long abſence of the kind re- 
fection, ſleep. 

This timidity of the women was not with- 
out exceptions; and as to the hardier ſex, 
they began at laſt to hold the fire of the ene- 
my in perfect contempt, On the ninth morn- 
ing, a ſhell falling in the ſtreet called La Rue 
du vieux Marche aux Moutons, a large frag- 
ment of the globular maſs was picked up by 
a barber. He filled it with water, and taking 
his waſh-ball, aſked who would be ſhaved ? 
Though the French are ſeldom ſcrupulouſly 
attentive to the cleanlineſs of their faces, 


their beards were now more than uſually 
long, their endeavours to prevent the miſ- 
chief the red balls might do, haying given 
them full occupation for the cight preceding 
days, A number of them therefore ſubmit- 

ted 


Tin] 


ted to the operation in the middle of the 
ſtreet, though the fire was at that moment 
uncommonly ſevere. | 


This was the laſt effort of the Auſtrians, 
Immediately after they began to prepare for 
a retreat, the more ſhameful as they had ex- 
pected it the leſs. When the officer that 
brought the ſummons to ſurrender was con- 
ducted to the council of war, and the ban- 
dage was removed from his eyes, he caſt 
them around him with a look moſt ſtrongly 
expreſſive of contempt and compaſſion; ſo 
much was he convinced that the town and 
its defenders were either devoted to capture 
or deſtruction . This confidence muſt, no 


* This, and moſt of the preceding particulars, were 
communicated to us by a veteran officer, who has com- 
manded the whole body of the national guards of Liſle, 
ſince its firſt formation, and to whom we had letters of in- 
troduction. He was himſelf a member of the council of 
war, | | | | 


doubt, 
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doubt, have ariſen as much from the eaſy 


conqueſt of Longwy and Verdun, as from 
their opinion of their own ſtrength. Formi- 
Cable as was the Duke of Saxe-Teſchen's ar- 
tillery, his army did not exceed eighteen 
thouſand men. 


While I was viewing the quarter of St. 
Saveur, that I had formerly ſeen ſo well inha- 
bited, and that was now reduced to a ſcene 
of deſolation and ruin, and reflecting that 
theſe heavy calamities were often brought 
upon a people by the caprice, or for the in- 
tereſts of a ſingle man, I could not repreſs 


my indignation. Theſe deſpotic kings of the 


continent, ſaid I, would fain be thought 
God's vicegerents ; but, furely, they rather 
bring with them blaſts from hell, to undo 
the work of creation. At a diſtance from the 
wars they ordain, or if there, either hid 
among the reſt of the baggage, or herding 
With the ſuttlers, they fit as it were in an- 

other 
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other atmoſphere, contemplating the miſchief 
they occaſion. Will no avenging fiend riſe 
from out of the bowels of the earth ? I had 
hardly formed the wiſh, when I thought it 
was realized, From the midſt of a heap of 
bricks on which my eyes were fixed, I ſaw 
a black head, and then a ghaſtly face ſlowly 
aſcending. The ſpectre continued to riſe, 
and I at laſt perceived that it was a poor man, 
who for want of better ſhelter, had buried 
himſelf in the cellar of the houſe he had for- 
merly inhabited. A little trap-door afforded 
an entrance to his ſubterraneous abode, of 
which the unhealthy humidity, joined to his 
ſecluſion from the air, and to his ſtate of mi- 
ſery, had, no doubt, given him the corpſe- 
like look that had at firſt ſurprized me. On 
exploring more of the ruins, I found that ſe- 
veral other inhabitants had been reduced to 
take up with ſimilar lodgings. 
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We ſhould have been glad to fee what 
miſchief had been done to the ramparts ; but 


the ſentinels forbad all approach to the part 
that was oppoſite the point of attack, As far, 
however, as we could judge from a diſtant 


view, the damage was ſmall, as muſt indeed de 
have neceſſarily been the caſe ; for it not be- o 

ing the intention of the Auſtrians to make a wo 

breach, their approaches were never brought 0 

within point-blank ſhot of the place. The 

ground occupied by their entrenchments we 

were free to viſit, and there we found ſuffi. \ 


| cient proof of the loſs they muſt have ſuſ- 
| | tained, and of the ſkill of the French gun- - 
| ners, all the holes made by the bombs of the 
| beſieged in their fall, being confined within a 
few paces of the trenches. Nor was their 


zeal inferior to their ſkill. Some of the moſt 
able among them, who could ill be ſpared, 
ſtood by their pieces of ordnance for eight and 


forty ſucceflive hours. 
5 | Beſides 
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Beſides the houſes levelled with the ground, 
about fifteen hundred were more or leſs da- 
maged, the random ſhot flying to the further 
extremity of the town. Only one reached 
the citadel, but that was an unlucky one in- 
deed. It carried away both the legs of an 
officer, who, deeming himſelf in perfect ſe- 
curity, was talking with his wife at the door 
of his barrack.. He died two hours after. 

gat 

I was hardly more ſtruck by the ravages of 
war, than by the abſence of the droniſh 
monks, with which the ſtreets of Lifle were 
formerly ſo much infeſted. The black, 
white, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
had totally diſappeared. This change rejoiced 
me the more, as I had been witneſs at that 
place to a cruel abuſe of monaſtic inſtitutions, 
Though not perfectly in its place here, I can- 
not forbear relating it, leſt any of my readers 
ſhould chance to regret the abolition of reli- 
gious orders. | 


In 


| 14:3 

In the ſevere froſt with which the year 
1783 ended, and 1784 began, the younger 
monks at the convent of Carmelite Friars, 
(es Grands Carmes) who had long noticed 
the myſterious viſits of their elders to a parti- 
cular room, whither they were forbid to go 
themſelves ; theſe younger monks, I ſay, felt 
their ſuſpicions, and their jealouſy ſtill more 
excited, by overhearing a nightly conveyance 
from the ſame apartment to the infirmary, 
which happened at that time to be empty. 
Enraged at not being thought worthy to par- 
take of the ſecret, they determined it ſhould 


no longer. be one, and went to tell their tate 


to the King's attorney. He repaired imme 


diately to the convent, and deſired to be con- 
duced to the room in queſtion ; but when 
there he was aſſured by the Superior, that it 
had long been uninhabited, and that the key 
was loſt. His threats of breaking open the 
door, however, brought forth the key; he 
went in, and finding that the room was in- 

, deed 


12 ] 
deed perfectly empty, he was beginning to 
regret his trouble and his credulity, When he 
perceived a ſecond door. The key was again 
obſtinately with- held, and produced with ſtill 
more reluctance than before. At length he 
obtained admiſſion, and ſaw in à cage of 
wood ſomething of human ſhape. It was a 
poor old man, covered with rags and vermin, 
and overgrown with hair. His beard reached 
down to his middle, and his whole perſon ex- 
hibited a complete picture of long - ſufferings 
and inveterate deſpair. Who are you, ſaid 
the King's attorney. I am a father of this 
order, anſwered the miſerable man. And 
how long have you been here? I do not know 
exactly; but I am ſure it cannot be leſs than 
a century ſince I was firſt confined. A man 
leſs wretched might eaſily miſcount time, 
and ſo did he; for upon inveſtigation it ap- 
peared that he had been in that ſituation only 
thirty-five years. During that period he had 
never ſeen an human face, unleſs that appel- 
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lation may be given to thoſe of his inhus 


man gaolers; nor has he ever been remoy- 
ed from his cage, but in that winter, when 
the uncommon cold, and ſome ſmall remains 
of pity, induced the monks to carry him now 
and then to thaw his blood before the fire of 
the infirmary. They accuſed him, as it was 
natural to expect, of a number of crimes, 
but his own report, and probably the truth, 
was, that he had been overtaken in his way 
to Holland with a woman, whom his vows 
had not prevented him from loving. The 
King's attorney ordered him to be removed 
to another convent, whither every one. that 
could get an introduction went to ſee him. 


While he was a living inſtance of ſuch” 
barbarity, it was to be feared that the horror 
and deteſtation it muſt inſpire, might leſſen 
the alms and benefactions beſtowed on the 
holy fathers ; and hence it was that ſeveral 
perſons foretold, that aſter living ſo long in 

confiement, 


— 49 J 
confinement, he would not long ſurvive 
his liberty. Their predictions were verified. 
He died in about a fortnight ; it being uni- 
verſally reported and believed at Liſle, that 
he had been poiſoned for the intereſt of reli- 
gion; pour etouffer le ſcandale. 


As the ſtate often made gaolers of ſeveral 
kinds of friars, it could not blame them for 
being their own on this occaſion. No pu- 
niſhment, therefore, followed his detention, 
nor was any enquiry made into the conve- 
nient promptitude of his death. So happy 
was the concord that prevailed between 
church and kin g in thoſe bleſt days, before 
the abominable rights of man were invented, 
and ſuch was the reciprocal ſupport they af- 
forded to each other. Many inſtances of this 
kind have occurred, but as they got little 
vent abroad, the report being generally ſtifled 
in the ſilence of the cloiſter, few have been 
ſo well authenticated as the above one. 
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As I am no well-wiſher to the arms of the 
deſpots, who have brought on France moſt 
of the miſchiefs of which they complain, 
who by the violent means with which they 


attempted to reinſtate Lewis XVI. on his 


throne, tumbled him from thence ; and who, 
by their bloody manifeſtoes, drove a few deſ- 
perate Parifians to lay the ſcenes of blood that 
have diſhonoured the nation, and made ſo 
many others hug their chains, I was ſorry to 
hear ſeveral officers complain of the want of 
diſcipline among the volunteers. 


A captain of the. eighth battalion, of what 
department I forget, quartered in the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, at fix or ſeven leagues 
diſtance from Liffe, told us, that in defiance 
of the remonſtrances of their officers, the 
men frequently took their muſkets and am- 
munition to kill the poultry of the farmers, 
and that he had himſelf found fourteen dead 
towls lying on the table of a fingle meſs, 

(chambrte). 


1 

(chambre). Nay, added he, I was ſtruck 
the other day by à private volunteer, without 
daring to complain. The misfortune is, that 
though they behave with the greateſt docility 
While under the eye of the General, no ſooner 
are they ſent on detachment duty, or into ſe- 
parate quarters, than they begin to treat the 
officers of their own choice with contempt. 


When I expreſſed my ſurprize at this total 
forgetfulneſs of all ſubordination, why this is 
hothing, ſaid another officer, to the beha- 
viour of the fifth battalion at Soiſſons. After 
cutting off their Colonel's head, they had the 
audacity to go to the commanding officer of 
the camp, to aſk for ſtraw and faggots to burn 
the body. 


On the zoth, in our way from Liſle to 
Valenciennes, we had an opportunity of 
learning alſo what was the conduct of the 
oppoſite party. All along the road, as well 
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as in the ſuburbs of the former place, we 
heard nothing but complaints of the ſpirit of 
plunder that animated the Auſtrians; and if 
faith may be placed in the concurrence of a 
variety of reports, there was not a woman 
that had not reaſon to blame or to praiſe 
them, according to the way in which ſhe re- 
ceived their careſſes or their inſults. This, 
however, we remarked, that the fair ſex was 
univerſally ſhy of giving us any information 
of the latter kind, in which their own chaſ- 
tity might ſuffer by implication, The old 
women ſaid that the ſoldiers had laid violent 
court to the young; and the young la- 
mented the exceſſes that had been committed 
in every village but their own, 


At Orchies, where we dined, we were 
waited upon by the landlady's daughter, a 
girl whoſe beauty and delicate appearance 
made her as likely as ſhe was unfit to be the 


prey of ſome rude German grenadier. Were 


you 


= 


you not alarmed, Mademoiſelle, ſaid my com- 


panion, at the viſit of the enemy? I was 
gone out, Sir, ſaid ſhe, This anſwer,' of 
the truth of which I had my doubts, made 
us apply for information to her mother. 
Alas! ſaid ſhe, they plundered every thing 
they could lay their hands on, and, to com- 
plete my misfortune, they murdered my ſon, 
He was an inn-keeper, as well as myſelf. 
They went to his houſe, and as they aſked 
him for wine and money, he gave them the 
former, and roſe to reach a key, that he might 
be able to comply with the latter part of 
their demand, when one of the villains baſely 
ſhot him from behind. They killed three 
other citizens with as little provocation. And 
your daughter, ſaid I, was ſhe not terribly. 
frightened and afflicted ? Alas! poor girl, 
ſaid the mother, I felt more for her than I 
did for myſelf. 
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That their officers, however, did not al- 


ways tolerate theſe atrocious exceſſes, was 
proved by the ſhooting of a ſoldier, wha 
committed a rape on a child of ten or twelve 


years old in the neighbourhood of Orchies. 


All along the road from Calais to Dun- 
kirk, from Dunkirk to Liſle, and from Liſle 
to Valenciennes, we hardly ſaw a man, that 
had not aſſumed ſomething of a military garb 
and appearance, Some had a {word and belt 
thrown over their ſhoulders, ſome had a fea- 
ther in their hats, and ſome were fully ac- 
coutred. In a word, or rather in the words 
of Shakeſpeare, we found them | 

ll furniſh'd, all in arms, 
All plum'd like eſtridges. 
S— | 

The diligence with which they were prac- 
tiſing the military exerciſe in many places, 
and the heartineſs in the cauſe that they ex- 
preſſed in all, would have ſufficed to convince 

us, 


. T8] 


us, that the idea many people in England 
affect to entertain, of a ſmall faction domi- 
neering it over the whole nation, was totally 
deſtitute of foundation, had any proof been 
wanting to overthrow an opinion ſo ;ndefon- 
ſible. How is it poſſible for a ſmall part to 
oppreſs the whole, when all are armed ?— 
Yes; but the party averſe to the revolu- 
tioniſts, though the moſt numerous, are 
afraid to ſhow themſelves.—Why, then, what 
a wretched opinion muſt they have of their 
cauſe, or what ſorry daſtards muſt they be ! 
However, to make aſſurance double ſure,” 
J conyerſed with pumbers of people, of all 
ranks, on my way, and found them, with very 
few. exceptions, agreed upon the great prin- 
ciples of liberty, They frequently lamented 
that many unwiſe ſteps had been taken by 
their repreſentatives, and reprobated the infa- 
mous crimes of particular factions; but they 
conſidered them, at the ſame time, as partial 
and accidental abuſes of a ſyſtem generally 
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and eſſentially good. Here and there I met 
with a man, Who openly regretted the old 
government; nor was it a little remarkable, 
that the greateſt Ariftocrats I heard ſpeak of 
politics were employed by the new govern- 
ment in the civil and military line. Let it 
however be remembered, that the department 
of the North is one of thoſe the moſt ſuf- 
pected of Ariſtocracy. 


As I had ſome acquaintance at Valen- 
ciennes, I was in hopes of gathering uſeful 
information there, and of obtaining additional 
letters to the army; but 1 was diſappointed 
in both reſpects. Finding nothing there to 
detain my reader's attention, any more than 
my own, I ſhall proceed to Mons with what 
ſpeed I may. I would not indeed ſtop an in- 
ſtant on the road ; but when accidents hap- 
pen there is no help for delay. | 


: Poſt- 


1 


Poſt-horſes are not to be got at Valen: 


ciennes, nor any other cattle, nor any other 
conveyance, except the moſt wretched one- 
horſe-chaiſe, drawn by the verieſt beaſt in 
Chriſtendom; for which we paid double the 
ſum that travelling poſt would have coſt us. 
Our vehicle was ſo crazy, that we thought 
it neceſſary to ſend off the heavieſt part of 
our baggage; but even this precaution was 
not ſufficient ; for ſcarcely were we out. of 
the town when it broke down, We left the 
man who attended us for the purpoſe of driv- 
ing it back, to get it mended, and to follow 
us to Quiévrain, where we made a dinner al- 
moſt as had, and as dear as our conveyance, 
We got into it again, and drove off as ſuc- 
ceſsfully as before. It had broke down firſt 
on the left ſide, and now it broke down on 
the right. Our vexation was great ; but it 
was nothing in compariſon of that of our 
conductor. There is not an obſcene word in 
the French language that he did not utter. 

More 
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More than twenty times he called the chaiſe ö 
a boratl!, | 


— <a. 


It is ſtrange that a nation ſo famed for its 
politeneſs, and ſo proud of its refinement, 


«<a WS om Wa. 


ſhould go to that place for every oath, every 


term of abuſe, and every angry exclamation, 
We walked on again, and left him to ſwear, 
and to follow us to Mons, having paid rather 
dearly for going ſeven long Flemiſh leagues 
on foot, 


Mons, as the name denotes, is ſituated on 
a hill of unuſual elevation, in the Nether- 
lands, and till its fortifications were diſman- 
tled, was a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 

The plough now paſſes over the ground 
where the outworks ſtood ; but the rampart 
and ditch that ſurround the body of the place 
remain tolerably entire; and palifadoes, and 
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other haſty works of defence, have been 


added to the ſtrength of the gates. General 
Clairfayt, 


1 


Clairfayt, howeyer, did not chooſe to ſhut 
himſelf up in a town, from whence his retreat 
might have been cut off, rather preferring to 
remove the cannon from the walls to a chain 
of ſmall forts thrown up upon the heights 
without, = 


Such of the French officers as had been at 
the battle of Gemappe, and indulged the leaſt 
in the figures of amplification, had repreſent- 
ed them to us, as riſing in three rows above 
one another, like the ſeats of an amphi- 
theatre. When we came to the ground, we 
could diſcover no ſuch regularity. Some of 
them were, indeed, more advanced towards 
the plain than the reſt, and were commanded 
by thoſe behind. The former conſiſted of 
two ſides of a triangle, while the latter were 
either conſtructed like the faces and flanks of 
a baſtion, with the gorge left open behind, 
or elſe in a ſquare form, that if the flank of 
the army ſhould be turned, it might have a 

defence 
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defence for its rear. The heavy rain while 
we were on the ground, and the occupation 
given to our minds, by reffecting that it was 
the ſcene of ſuch a bloody and well conteſted 
action, prevented us from numbering theſe 
redoubts. The French officers ſaid they were 
upwards of thirty; but this I believe was a 
little exaggeration, Be it as it may, art and 
nature had conſpired to make the poſition un- 
commonly ſtrong, and ſo it was eſteemed by 
General Clairfayt himſelf, When the emi- 
grants in Mons expreſſed their fears of his be- 
ing obliged to retreat, he bad them be under 
no apprehenſions. If the French enter 
Mons,” ſaid he, I will eat my horſe.” 

This confidence of the Auſtrian Chief is a 
ſufficient anſwer to thoſe detractors from the 
glory of General Dumourier and his army, 
who aſcribe his victory to the ſuperiority of 
numbers alone. When other circumſtances 
are nearly equal, Marſhal Saxe's obſervation, 
that 


(a) 
that“ Je bon Dieu eſt toujours du cots des 
gros battaillons, is generally well founded; 
but with ſuch vantage of ground as that en- 


joyed by the Germans, a multitude of men 
without valour would be of little avail. 


The aCtion began early in the morning by 
a heavy canonade, which continued till the 
French General, perceiving that his artillery 
made little impreſſion on the works of the 
Auſtrians, gave orders to the different regi- 
ments to form for the attack. The enemy 
obſerving ſome of them doing ſo, under cover 
of the village. of Quaregnor, ſet it on fire 
with ſhot and ſhells. The effect did not 
anſwer their expectations; for the wind 
blowing the ſmoke towards them, fa- 
voured the approach of the French much 
more than the village itſelf could have done. 


It required, however, no {mall cffort of cou- 


* God is always on the fade of the ſtrongeſt battalions, 


rage 
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tage to advance along an open plain, expoſed 
to a range of batteries, and redoubts thunder- 
ing from above, and to the regular and inceſ- 
{ant fire of eighteen thouſand of the beſt diſ- 


ciplined troops in Europe. 


General Dumourier's two lines might con- 
ſiſt of about thirty thouſand men, indepen- 
dent of a reſerve of a third part of that num- 


ber. Every ſtep they advanced, they receded 


from that eſtimate. The flower of the youth 
of France was mowed down rank after rank, 
till impatient of the galling fire, and hoping 
to make the danger leſs by cloſing with it, 
they ruſhed on with fixed bayonets, and 
ſword in hand; both of them weapons, in 


the uſe of which the French are accuſtomed 


to claim a preference. The moſt forward bat- 
tailon was that of the national volunteers of 
la Vendze. They leaped boldly into the firſt 


redoubt, and driving out its defenders, were 


advancing with equal courage along the field, 


which 
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which they deemed their own, when they 
ſaw another fortification of the ſame kind be- 
fore them, felt a heavier fire than before, and 
perceived that all their work was to begin 
over again. This cooled their ardour : they 
ſtopped : they gave way ; till at length they 
found themſelves behind the hundred and 
fourth regiment, that had advanced to their 
ſupport. Dreſſed like the Germans, and in- 
volved in ſmoke, it was miſtaken for the 
enemy by the battalion of Ja Yendee, which 
kept up a heavy fire on its rear, while the 
Auſtrian infantry attacked it in front, and the 
huſſars and hullans charged it on the flanks; 
ſo that this unfortunate regiment would have 
been totally deſtroyed, if the national volun- 
teers had not diſcovered their miſtake, and 
the French light cavalry had not come to its 
aſſiſtance. In ſeveral other places the French 
were repulſed, and returned to the charge, 
till by degrees, and after an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, all the foremoſt of the redoubts were 


carried, 
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carried, the neceſſity of a retreat making the 
enemy abandon thoſe in the rear with leſs 
reluctance. 


The line of attack began at the village of 
Gemappe, ſituated at a league from Mons, 
on the Valenciennes road, and extended to 
the right along a ſemi-cireular range of hills 
approximating the town. A little wood near 
the centre was the ſcene of the greateſt car- 
nage. There ſtood the famous Hungarian 
grenadiers, and there the greateſt part of them 
fell. It ſo happened that the ſame ſpot where 


death was moſt buſy, afforded a ready bury- 


ing-place. Cloſe at hand were three old coal- 
pitz, of no leſs than ſix hundred toiſes in 
depth, which were ſo entirely filled up with 
the bodies of horſes and men, that we walked 
over them. The common report that made 
the number of dead on both ſides amount to 
ten thouſand, could not then be charged 
with much exaggeration. The greateſt part 


of 


[ 65 J 
of the loſs, as might naturally be expected, 
fell upon the French. 


The van of the army, commanded by Ge- 
neral Dampierre, with whom I was formerly 
acquainted, attacked the village of Gemappe, 
and the neighbouring redoubts, and behaved 

with ſignal bravery, as did the huffars of 
Chamborand and Lauzun, inſpiring dtead and 
admiration by the vigour of their charge. 
The whole army concurs in beſtowing equal 
| praiſe on the national gendarmerie. This is a 
numerous body of choſen men, ſerving part 
on foot and part on horſeback, into which no 
one can be admitted, that has not at leaſt 
ſerved what is called a conge, or term of eight 
years. The fearleſs and irreſiſtible fury with 
which they fell upon the enemy, ſword in 
hand, was ſurprizing even in veterans. If 
any thing could ſurpaſs their intrepidity, it 
was the blind rage of the Belgians, who on 
that day vindicated the praiſe beſtowed on 
F them 
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them of old by Julius Cæſar *. The French, 
by no means remarkable themſelves for the 
coolneſs and temperance of their courage, call 
that of theſe people hair-brained temerity. 
Their mode of fighting is peculiar. Careleſs 
of any diſparity of numbers, they ſcatter 
themſelves cloſe along the enemies line, and 


keep up an irregular fire, until their officers, 


Who remain in the rear, thinking it time for 


them to retire, put their fingers in their 
mouth, and whiſtle them back. At other 
times they maintain an inſidious kind of In- 
dian warfare, creeping on their hands and 
feet through the ſtanding corn to the very 
muzzles of their enemies guns, to ſingle out 
their victim; nay, ſuch is their audacity, 
that more than once a Belgian has been 
known to ſteal in the night to an Auſtrian 
out-poſt, and carry off the piles of arms from 


Horum omnium fortiſſimi ſunt Belgæ. 
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the midſt of the men to whom they be- 
longed. 

The inhabitants of the Low Countries are 
accuſed of being thick - witted by their more 
ſprightly neighbours the French, and I have 
heard it aſked; if this total abſence of all ſen- 
timent of fear, and all ſenſe of danger, be not 

owing to dullneſs of intellect? If fo, four 
hundred of them were fools enough to get 
their brains knocked out at the battle of Ge- 


mappe. 


Even in the corps that diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves the moſt, ſome individuals outwent 
their fellows. An officer of the huſſars of 
Chamborand led his troop to the aſſault of a 
redoubt. Allons, tbraves. camarades, ſaid he, 
vaincre ou mourir, and immediately leaped his 
horſe over the ditch and parapet. His men 
not being ſo excellently mounted could not 
fallow him; and when by a cireuitous courſe 
F 3 they 
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1 
they bad forced their way through rhe paf- 
tage in the rear of the redoubt, they found 
him lying in the midſt of four Auſtrians he 
had killed, with no leſs than thirty-three 
wounds in different parts of his body. When 
we were at Mons great hopes were enter- 
tained of this brave man's recovery. It would, 


indeed, be a pity that he ſhould both conquer 
and die. 


A private ſoldier of the vanguard received 
a ball in the forehead. I am a dead man, 
faid he, but I have ſtill a ſhot left for the de- 
ipot's mercenaries, He diſcharged his _ 
and inſtantly expired “. 


Nor is the courageous preſence of mind of 
the youthful General Egalite, heretofore 
Duke of Chartres, —_— of mention, In 
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the thickeſt of the action, he met with a 
number of men of different regiments, thrown 
into confuſion, and looking for their reſpec- 
tive ſtandards. There is your battalion, ſaid 
he, pointing to a pair of colours that was 
advancing ſueceſsfully towards the city, that 
is the battalion of Mons. Then putting him- 
ſelf at their head, he led them back to the 


charge, 


The celebrated Voltaire, in what part of 
his works I forget, enters into a defence of 
Taſſo, and ſome other heroic bards, who have 
introduced female warriors in their battles, 
and goes back a number of centuries to the 
fiege of Damaſcus, to prove that fats have 
taken place which juſtify the fictions of the 
poet. The French wit little thought that in 
the lapſe of a few years ſuch inſtances of fe- 
male courage would be frequent. Beſides 
the two Meſdemoiſelles Fernig, who are now 
General Dumourier's Aid-de-camps, there 
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was another heroine at the battle of Gemappe. 
She was the miſtreſs of the Colonel of Co- 
bourg's huſſars, and ſerved as Lieutenant in 
the regiment. When ſhe ſaw her lover kil- 
led, ſhe rode into the midſt of the French 
horſemen to revenge his death, was made pri- 
ſoner, and is ſtill confined to the limits of 
the town of Mons. A French Colonel, like 
a true Frenchman, aſſured me he had tried 
her courage cor ps-d- corps. 

At Liſle, and ſeveral other places in Flan- 
ders, I had ſeen carriages drawn 'þy dogs, 
but never till I came to Mons did I ſee a dog 
in the ſhafts, and a horſe harneſſed before him 
as leader, There I ſaw it repeatedly, Deter- 
mined to derive all poſſible utility from the 
canine ſpecies, they make them beaſts of bur- 
then alſo, On the raad we met with men 
driving a number of them, with loads upon 
their backs, as in England we ſee a ſandman 
drive his aſſes, 

On 


1 

On December 6 we ſet off for Bruſſels. 
Deſirous of not meeting with the ſame diffi- 
culties in our way that we had experienced 
in coming from Valenciennes, we hired an 
excellent carriage, with four horſes. This 
was the more neceſſary, as we did not leave 
Mons till the morning was far advanced. We 
found the road entirely covered with convoys 
going to the army, with detachments of 
troops, and with ſtraggling ſoldiers trudging 
on to join their reſpective regiments. 


A thaw had lately taken place, the carriage 
deprived them of the benefit of the pavement, 
and they were obliged to wade through the 


mud half way up their legs. Vet ſtill their 
native gaiety ſupported them, and on they 


went, ſinging ga ira, and other patriotic 
tunes. We took up behind us two of thoſe 
that ſeemed the moſt tired. It is only giving 
a florin or two more to the coachman, ſaid 
my companion, and lleeping in the ſuburbs 

F 4 inſtead 
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inſtead of the town, A little further on, ag 
we were going ſlowly up a hill, I ſaw a 
young lad walking very lame, and loſing his 
ſhoe at every moment in the mud. As he 
did not call upon peſtilence, and the devil ta 
run away them, and the road into the bar- 
gain, I was ſure he could not be a French- 
man, although he had the national uniform 
an his back. We aſked him if he alſo would 
get up behind, and he joyfully accepted our 
offer. But as the weather was cold, and he 
ſeemed weakly, we ſoon after found means 
to make room for him in our carriage. I then 
aſked him if he had been wounded.— Dien 
merci, he had only been cyt down at the 
battle of Gemappe, and then wounded in the 
foot while lying on the ground, which was 
the reaſon of his walking ſo lame. I told him 
he was too young to run ſuch hazards, and 
bear the fatigues of a military life. Too 
young! ſaid he, with a proud ſmile, that ill 


foncealed a little indignation, too young! 
| | | why, 
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why, I am now nineteen, and near three 
years ago was ſhot through the body in the 
Belgic war. He added, that at the beginning 
of the preſent campaign he had been ill of a 
fever ; that he had been ſent to the hoſpital 
at Maubeuge ; that in the time of his conva- 
leſcence, he had walked out with ſome of his 
comrades ; that they had fallen in with a 
party of French, who were engaged with the 
enemy at Griſoelle ; that he had taken up a 
dead man's muſket to have his ſhot, tout 
comme un autre and that a ball from the 
rifle gun of a Tyrolian chaſſeur had hit him 
in the neck. 


When I enquired into the motives of his 
taking up arms, he ſaid he had been on the 
fide of the patriots before, and had heard that 
they were up again, and ſo he had left his 
home at Namur, where he had a father, a 
mother, and a little fiſter aſſes armable, and he 
would leave them again as ſoon as it ſhould 

pleaſe 
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pleaſe God and the bleſſed Virgin to cure the 
lameneſs of his foot; for a patriot ſhould al- 
ways fight for his country, and ſhould not 
mind a wound or two, or a little pain in a 
good cauſe, I am now going to Bruſſels, 
ſaid he, to ſee ſome relations I have there. 
Go where thou wilt, ſaid I to myſelf, thou 
art a braye youth, and not only a patriot, but 
a philoſopher, although I verily believe thou 
doſt not know the meaning of the word, 


But for ſome devaſtation among the trees, 
the great number of dead horſes on the ſide of 
the road, and the moving picture of men and 


carriages that covered it, we.ſhould have had 


no reaſon to think we were in the theatre of 
war. The farmers were as quietly and dili- 
gently engaged in their rural occupations, as 
in a time of profound peace; the riſing crop 
was uninjured by military contention, and 
the peaſantry were dancing in their guingettes 
with the ſame groteſque gaiety as when they 

were 
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were the ſubjects of Teniers deſigns. Nor 
had the preſence of ſo many armies appa- 
rently leſſened the abundance that ſprings 
from the fertile, foil of the Netherlands, or 


enhanced the price of the neceſſaries of life. 


The face of the country, the perſons of 
the inhabitants, their neat and convenient 
buildings, their coal fires, and the unvarniſh- 
ed ſimplicity of their manners, reminded us 
of our own. This reſemblance, no doubt, 
ſtruck us the more forcibly, as we had ſo 
lately left the territory of France. The 
lower claſſes ſeemed well clothed and well 
fed, and wore a look of content upon their 
faces, which ſeemed to prove, that if their 
old government was not a good one, it was 
not at any rate intolerably oppreflive. This is 
an obſervation that can hardly be fallacious, 
as on the other hand it may be inferred, that 
when a country is ſufficiently fruitful in pro- 
portion to its population, and the body of 

the 
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the people are condemned to hard labour for 
a ſcanty pittance of food; when in ſuch a 
country, the work-houſes, the hoſpitals, and 
the priſons are full, it may be inferred, I ſay, 
that there is a radical vice in its political in- 
ſtitutions; nor can all the cant of ſtate 
quacks, or the equivocation of falſe patriots, 
leſſen the force of this eternal truth. 


By what I have ſaid above, I do not mean 
to infer, that there are no beggars in the Bel- 
gie States. Beggars there are, but they are 
few in number, and leſs miſerable in appear- 
ance than in moſt other countries. While 
our horſes were drinking in an inn-yard, two 
full-grown girls, of pleaſing perſon, and very 
decent dreſs, ſurprized us by aſking alms. 
From our carriage they went to that of ſome 
French officers wives, who were on their 
way to join their huſbands. What, ſaid one 
of the laughing dames, ſuch pretty girls as you 


obliged to aſk charity, when there is an army 
of 


23 


of a hundred thouſand men in the country 
This is truly a great reflection on the oallan- 
try of our countrymen. True, faid another, 
but it ſpeaks much in favour of the fidelity 
of our huſbands. The girls repeated theit 
prayer, and were beginning to rehearſe a 
Pater noſter. Allons ! ſaid the French lady, 
virtue ought to be recompenſed. Then 
taking out her pocket-book, turned over a 
number of aſignats, and at laſt finding a ſmall 
one, offered it to the girls. Though this bill 
was not current, it was of a ready value, 
much greater than that of uſual benefaction, 
and one of the girls accordingly held out her 
hand with eagerneſs to receive it, when at 
the very moment :ſhe thought it her own, 
the French lady drew back her's But no, 
{aid ſhe, with an arch look, and ſeeming to 
recollect herſelf, nobody takes paper in this 
country. The beggar girls, who perceived 
that this long and ceremonious thow of cha- 
rity was only meant to convey a refuſal, 


coupled 


121 
coupled with a reproach of their country- 
men's want of faith in the French money, 
were tickled by the fancy, went laughing 
away, and left me laughihg too; for I had 
never heard a denial ſo whimſically given, 
nor ſeen one fo merrily received. 


Not thinking the report I had heard at 
Lifle of the diſorderly behaviour of a ſingle 
battalion in Auſtrian Flauders ſufficient to af- 
ford a fair compariſon with the conduct of 
the Imperial troops in France, I was careful 
to enquire, as we travelled along, into the 
diſcipline obſerved by the troops of the new 
republic. As an army that plunders 1s ſure 
to produce an artificial, if not a real ſcarcity, 
the plenty we had already met with bore wit- 
neſs in their favour. This teſtimony coin- 
cided with that of the inhabitants, who did 
not even ſeem ſurprized, or to hold them- 
ſelves in any manner obliged for it to the 


French, I aſked a wotnan if they behaved 
in 
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in an orderly manner.— Ves. If they never 


plundered. No, anſwered ſhe, it is not their 
duty to plunder. | 


Though we reached Bruffels at a late hour, 
our fears of being ſhut out were ill founded, 
the neceſſity of keeping the gates open for 
the convoys, that were arriving every mo- 
ment, favouring our entrance, It was not 
equally eaſy to obtain admiſſion at the inns. 
We drove ſo long from houſe to houſe, con- 
ſtantly diſappointed in our hope of finding 
accommodations, that we began to fear we 
ſhould be obliged to take up with a lodging 
in the ſtreet. At length, however, we met 
with a very tolerable one, that was almoſt 
empty, becauſe it had the misfortune to be 
called the Hotel of Saxe-Teſchen, 


Obſerving that our coachman, wherever 
he carried us, enquired if they had. room 
for Engliſhmen, we aſked him why be bad 

| been 
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been ſo careful to announce our country ? 
He told us he had done it, becauſe the inn- 
keepers were averſe to giving entertainment 
to the French. At firſt, I ſuppoſed that this 
diſlike to their deliverers muſt proceed from 
a fear of their tendering afignats ini payment ; 


but when I came to enquire at the inn, I was 
informed that it aroſe from their ſeldom be- 
ing ſatisfied either with the fare, the lodging, 
or the bill, . | 


As Bruſſels has been deſcribed by ſo many 
travellers, I ſhall not remark how ill the 
meanneſs of a great part of the city accords 
with the grandeur of the environs of the 
park; nor ſhall I fay any thing of the ſtate 
of politics. In an age fo pregnant with un- 
exampled events, the fcene ſhifts at every in- 
ſtant. I will only venture to predict, that 
the Belgians will not eaſily eſtabliſh a govern- 
ment founded upon liberal prineiples, ſo mfa- 
twated are they with their old conſtitution, 

ſuch 
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fuch fanatics in defence of the faith of their 
anceſtors, and ſuch humble ſlaves of their 
prieſts. The holy fathers pretend to be 
alarmed for the ſafety of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ; but, like Shylock in the play, their 
outcry ariſes from their ſolicitude for their 
Chriſtian ducats ; and no doubt they will ſet 
all hell to work, rather than loſe the ſacred. 


privilege of cheating in the name of heaven. 


After a ſtay of three days at Bruſſels, we 
ſet off for Liege, and ſlept that night at Tir- 
lemont. As the veracity of the French ac- 
counts of their battles has been much doubt- 
ed, even in France; becauſe their loſs has 
been generally repreſented as incomparably 
inferior to that of their enemies, as often, at 
leaſt, as the cannon have had the principal 
ſhare in the action, we thought we had now 
a good opportunity of aſcertaining the truth; 
for at this place the diſproportion was faid to 
be greater than elſewhere. | 

G A long 
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A long ſtand was made by the Auſtrians 
without the town, and they afterwards paſ- 


ſed through it in open day. The inhabitants 
muſt conſequently have been able to form a 
judgment of their loſs. On this preſump- 
tion, I aſked our landlady to what ſhe thought 
it might amount ? No doubt, to ſome hun- 
dreds, anſwered ſhe, at leaſt if any idea may 
be formed from the number of waggons that 
carried off the wounded, and from the ſol- 
diers going round to all the houſes to aſk for 
linen to dreſs the mangled limbs of their 
comrades. No, I ſhall never forget my 
fright, —I was in the ſtreet, and hearing a 
terrible howling, I thought I was in the 
midſt of a multitude of dogs, when turning 
round my head, I perceived that theſe diſmal 
ſounds came from a waggon full of wounded 
men.—What a horrid fight !\—There was 
not an agonizing wretch among them that 
had not loſt at leaſt one of his limbs. When- 


ever the idea reverts to my mind, it makes 
the 


EF 

the current of my blood run back. The ſtrong 
manner in which the woman expreſſed her- 
ſelf had almoſt the ſame effect on mine, and 
made me give my curſes freely to the authors 
of the war. 2 


It remained to aſcertain the loſs on the 
other ſide. For that purpoſe I queſtioned at 
leaſt thirty French officers ; and if their con- 
current teſtimony be worthy credit, they had 
only a horſe or two killed, and a man or two 
wounded, Their veracity is certainly the 
| leſs to be ſuſpected, as they ſtated the loſs at 
Gemappe to be infinitely greater than it was 
preſumed to be in General Dumourier's haſty 
letter, though they ſpoke of the effect of the 
Auftrian cannon, even in that affair, as of 
little account. Their ſhot generally fly over 
the heads of the French, the greater part of 
the few that take place, though meant for 
the firſt line, killing the men in the ſecond ; 
ſo that, contrary to all experience and opi- 
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.nion, the troops neareſt the enemy are the 


leaſt in danger. 


If it were poſſible to believe that the Im- 
perialiſts would make ule of artillery without 
firſt proving its accuracy, one might be led 
to ſuſpect, that the difference in the thickneſs 
of the metal at the breech, and at the muzzle 
of the gun, which ſerves to compenſate the 
gravitation of the ſhot within point-blank 
diſtance, is greater than it ought to be, I 
have heard French officers account for it 
otherwiſe. They ſay that the German gun- 
ners, after once pointing a piece of ordnance, 
diſcharge it 10 or 12 times without further 
attention; whereas the French reviſe the di- 
rection of their's at every ſhot they fire. But 
if ſuch were the caſe, it ſhould ſeem that the 
balls of their enemy would as often fly below 
as above-the mark, which is diſcordant with 
their own report. Be it as it may, they are 
great gainers by this over-//gbt of the Auſtrians, 


The 
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The ſecond day after our leaving Bruſſels 
brought us to Liege, where we found Gene- 
ral Dumourier and his army : a gallant army 
and a noble chief. The patient fortitude 
with which the ſoldiers endured the hard- 
ſhips of a winter campaign, was equal to the 
active courage with which they ſtormed the re- 
doubts of Gemappe. Encamped in the middle 
of the month of December 1a a cold northern 
latitude, they only ſeemed to regret the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, becauſe it prevented them from 
marching after the enemy. Yet theſe troops 
of a nation ſo generally branded with effemi- 
nacy, were ill provided againſt the bleakneſs 
of the weather, and the endleſs continuance 
of the rain, 


The national volunteers, the chief ſtrength 
of the army, were bare of clothes, and ſtraw 
was as ſcarce as it was neceſſary in the camp. 
The ſmall quantity they had was no ſooner 
ſpread in the tents, than it was compleatly 
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drenched, and by a natural conſequence it 
ſoon after rotted; ſo that the ſoldier lay with 
half his body in the water, and if he ſet his 
foot out of the tent, he ſunk up to his knees 
in the mud. This was their ſituation When 
encamped ; but what was it when the neceſ- 
ſity of the ſervice required whole diviſions of 
the army to ſleep on their arms, with no 
other cover than the inclement ſky. Fre- 
quently, when the rain was pouring in a tor- 
rent from heaven, and lying ſtagnant on the 
ſaturated earth, ſome of them repoſed their 
weary limbs in the water, ſome flept ere, 
girt to a tree, while others danced away the 
lingering hours ; and not unfrequently after 
ſuch a night as this, they have been feen to 


march away laughing, and ſinging their pa- 
triotic ſongs. - 


Gaiety was ever the Frenchman's birth- 
right, but never was it ſo ſtrongly exhibited 
as ſince they have been animated by the ſpirit 

of 
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of patriotiſm. This chearfulneſs is always 
accompanied by another charaQeriſtic of the 
nation; an uncommon degree of cateleflneſs 
and diſregard of danger. In the plains of 
Champaign, the two armies were often within 
ſight, and almoſt within ſhot of each other, 
At ſuch times, there ſtood the Pruſſians me- 
nacing a charge, in regular array, with ſup- 
ported arms, and motionleſs as ſtatues ; and 
here were the French, dancing in rings 
around their fires, and broiling their meat on 
the points of their bayonets. | 


On a march, woe to the game that gets up 
before them; a hundred ſoldiers are ſure to 
ſend after it the contents of their muſkets, 
not without danger of ſhooting their com- 
rades. Even the preſence of the enemy is 
inſufficient to correct this deviation from diſ- 
cipline. It ance happened, as a battalion of 
volunteers was advancing to the attack, in 
the momentary expectation of receiving and 
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returning the enemy's fire, that they trod up 
a ſolitary hare. As ſhe ran along the line, 
ſhe was faluted with a univerſal ſhout, and 
with a ſhot or two at leaſt from every com- 
pany ſhe paſſed. The fugitive however 
eſcaped, it being no eaſy matter to kill ſo 
ſmall an animal with a fin gle ball. 


The old animoſity, and falſe point of ho- 
nour, that uſed to ſet regiment againſt regi- 
ment, and man againſt man, and that were 
ſuppoſed every year to colt the State the lives 
of five hundred ſoldiers, are ſo much forgot, 
that a duel 1s now a thing of very unfrequent 
occurrence. It was predicted that endleſs dif: 
ſenſions and jealouſies would embroil the re- 
cular troops with the national guards ; but 
theſe fears were ſo ill founded, that it is im- 
poſſible to conceive an army living in more 
univerſal harmony than that of Dumourier. 
At public and private tables, nothing is more 
common than to ſee the ſhoulder-knot of a 
; grenadier 
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grenadier touching the epaulet of a colonel z 
nor does this vicinage ſeem to ſurprize either 
party. The one ſhows no haughtineſs, the 
other no ſervility, and both interchange upon 
equal terms the ſalutation of c:7/2en, or com- 
rade. Though a ſtranger may be ſtartled at 
it at firſt, his wonder diminiſhes when he 
finds that not a few of the common national 
volunteers are men of property, ſome of them 
poſſeſſing ten, twenty, and thirty thouſand 
livres a year. Many of thoſe I ſpoke with 
ſupported well the national character of po- 
liteneſs, but they had diſcarded the frivolous 
flippancy that was but too frequently its com- 
panion. They aſſumed no credit for their 
courage, ſpoke of their giving up eaſe and 
comfort to encounter the danger and hard- 
ſhips of a military life as only diſcharging a 
debt they owed to 'their country ; lamented 
its being deſolated by war and faction; and 
vowed to ſee their enemies humbled, or to 
fleep in the duſt. I liſtened to them with 

| admiration, 
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admiration, and, God and Mr. Burke forgive 
me, I thought I ſhould have diſgraced them 
by a compariſon with the defun& chivalry of 
France, 


Many of the officers, many even of the ſu- 
perior ranks, have been raiſed from that 
of private ſoldier, In a ball or a drawing- 
room, they would, no doubt, make an auk- 
ward figure; but ſurely after a long appren- 
ticeſhip to war, they are as fit to lead a com- 
pany or a battalion into the fire, as a giddy 
and beardleſs boy, juſt broke looſe from the 
military ſchool. 


Republican ſeverity is by degrees removing 
that foppiſhneſs in dreſs and manners that 


ſprung from the example of a frivolous court. 
The ſmall ſword, that formerly dangled at the 
fide of the French officers and ſoldiers, has 
reſigned its place to a weighty ſabre. The 
three-cornered hat, that ſheltered them nei- 
ther 


1 
ther from rain, ſun, nor blows, is very gene- 
rally changed into a helmet. Their hair, for 
the moſt part cut ſhort, is in the ſtate nature 
gave it; and many of their whiſkers grow 
unchecked by the razor. The whole of their 


dreſs, in ſhort, beſpeaks more attention to 
utility than ſhow. Some of their new corps 
muſt however be excepted, particularly the 
legion of the celebrated St. George. This is 
a body of ſeven hundred men, compoſed of 
creoles, negroes, and mulattoes, and is dreſ- 
ſed and accoutred in the richeſt and moſt 
brilliant manner. 


I dined one day in company with a black 
captain of horſe, and judged this new Othello 


to be worthy of his occupation. His eaſy and 
polite manners deſerved, and met with the 
reſpect and attention of a great number of 
officers that were preſent. As for me, it did 
me good to ſee the general fraternity of man- 
Kind ſo nobly eſtabliſhed, and convinced me, 
; that 
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that. all the worthleſs parts of the human 


race are only ſo becauſe debaſed by their poli- 
tical inſtitutions, 


Till I came to Liege, I never could give 
entire belief to the wonderful effects ſaid to 
have been produced by the muſic of the an- 
cients. How is it poſſible, I uſed to ſay, that 
among the multitude of our inſtruments, and 
the endleſs variety of our compoſitions, one 
of theſe moving ſounds, or powerful paſſages, 
ſhould never yet have been hit upon. But 
when I came to Liege, the ſtruggle between 
my faith and my reaſon was at an end. T 
thought J diſcovered, that theſe enthuſiaſtic 
emotions were not excited in the Greeks by 
the mechanical operation of a concord of 
ſweet ſounds,” but by the ſubje& of their 
lays, the circumſtances they ſtood in, and the 
diſpoſition of their minds. In their old po- 
pular governments, glory and duty went 
hand in hand, and the perſecution of their 
liberty, 
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liberty, called forth the fanaticiſm of free- 
dom. Such 1s the fituation of the French, 
and ſuch are their feelings, as I had an op- 
portunity of obſerving at the dinner I have 
juſt mentioned. While we were at table, 
ſome itinerant muſicians were admitted, I 
need not ſay, that their muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental, was far from being of an excel- 
lent kind. It was, nevertheleſs, aſtoniſhing 
to ſee the effect the Marſeilles hymn pro- 
duced upon the company. When they came 
to the paſſage aux armes citoyens, all the 
French officers joined them in concert, moſt 
untuneable indeed, but with very forcible ex- 
preſſion. Some of them ſtood up erect in mi- 
litary attitude, graſping their ſwords ; and I 
ſaw tears trickle down faces as hard as iron. In 
my early youth I had felt much of the martial 
mania myſelf; but my long vacancy from 
warlike occupation, ſince the laſt peace, had 
given time to reaſon to take the place of ſen- 


timent; and cold calculations of ſafety and 


repoſe 
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| repoſe had damped, if not extinguiſhed, all 


military ardor. The contagion however 
reached me; I repeated aux armes with the 
reſt, and felt that I was again become a ſol- 
dier, 


This valour at table is well maintained in 
the field. If Thad only the bare word of the 
French for it, I ſhould not fail to make a large 
abatement for this ſelf-praiſe, Credit, how- 
ever, cannot be refuſed to the univerſal teſti- 
mony of the natives of the country, who 
ſpeak with artleſs wonder of what they call 
the rage of the new republicans. This bravery 
is the more meritorious, as a large proportion 
of their ſoldiers are boys. But they are boys, 
according to the words of our favourite dra- 


matiſt, with ladies faces and fierce dragons 
ſpleen.“ 


The conduct of the Auſtrians is à proof 
chat they are of the ſame opinion, and that 


they 
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they think they have to do with a dangerous 
enemy. Wherever they make a ſtand, they 
are ſure to chooſe ground almoſt inacceſſible, 
or to be covered by walls, villages, or re- 
doubts. This ſhyneſs of their adverſaries is 
much lamented by the French ſoldiers, and 
they frequently. exclaim—Ob! / nous pou- 


vious une fois les temir dans la plaine *. 


Now, let all profound ſpeculators remem- 
ber, that the very means of ſafety ſought by 
the Auſtrians were generally aſſerted to be 
the only ones that could fave the French, 
and that the latter were expected to melt 
away to nothing before the regular fire of the 
Germans, if ever they ſhould truſt themſelves 
in the open field, 


After having ſaid thus much in favour of 
the French ſoldiery, my regard to truth, and 


* Oh ! if we could but ance get hold of them in a plain. 
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the engagement I took at the beginning of 


my tour, oblige me to add, that this army 
did not behave with ſo much regularity in the 
Pays de Liege as in the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
Though received by the inhabitants like bro- 
thers, they were ſo far from being thankful 
ſor their entertainment, that they often com- 


mitted much needleſs miſchief. 


In ſpite of their patriotic principles, the 
country people could not help regretting the 
departure of the Imperial troops, whoſe con- 
duct was very different here from what it 
was in France. The honeſt Germans, ſaid 
they, ate, drank, paid, and went away 
quietly. Our friends, the French, plunder 
and moleſt us. This behaviour was, how - 
ever, far from being general; nor was it 
either encouraged or tolerated by the chiefs, 
Several examples were made, and I ſaw my- 


ſelf a French officer weep, while relating the 
- | diſhonourable 
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diſhonourable exceſſes of his countrymien. 
Such is the army of Dumourier, 


I am happy to have it in my power to ſub- 
join ſome particulars relative to the illuſtrious 
General himſelf. b 


General Dumourier is now fifty-five years 
df age, and is the ſon of a commiſſary of war 
(Commiſſaire de Guerre). His father was a 
man of conſiderable literary talents, and tranf- 
lated from the Italian the celebrated poem, 
La Secchia Rapita, of Ricciardetto, better 
known by the name of 7 Taſſoni. As his 
birth was not equal to his merit, it is no 
wonder that his ſon ſhould be the enemy of 
the old government, which limited the hopes, 
and cramped the genius of all who could not 
boaſt a long ſeries of noble anceſtors. He 
began his military career at a very early pe- 
riod in life, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
much by the active intrepidity of his ſpirit, 
H that 


"7 
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that in a club to which he then belonged, he 
was known by the appellation of The Litile 
Tiger. 


At the battle of Cloſter-camp, he received 
a deſperate wound in each wriſt, and two 
deep cuts on each fide of the head, beſides 
ſome others of ſmaller account in different 
parts of his body. Bleſſed with the privilege 
of great. minds, which look upon misfortune 
witheut aſtoniſhment, he jeſted even when 
in this diſtreſsful ſituation; and as Cæſar 
threatened to hang the pirates that took him 
at fea, ſo Dumourier with menaces ordered 
the Hanoverian ſoldier, whoſe priſoner he 
was, to perform for him the molt ſervile 
offices, | 


In 17 „ when an Emperor, an Empreſs, 
and a King, conſpired to oppreſs the people of 
Poland, divided their dominions, and drove 
off the inhabitants like herds of cattle, Du- 
mourier 
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mourier was there in the ſervice of the re- 
public, at the head of four hundred French 
volunteers. Judging it in his power to ſtrike 
an advantageous ſtroke, he called together his 
principal officers, and ſubmitted his plan to 
their conſideration. It appeared deſperate to 
all; and all, as with one voice, expreſſed their 
diſſent. 


So, gentlemen, ſaid Dumourier, you will 
not fight? Well, I fay you ſhall. —Then aſ- 
ſembling his men, he told them, that thoſe 
Who were not ready to go to hell with him 
immediately might retire. Nor was this ad- 
vertiſement ſuperfluous ; for leading them to 
the attack of the enemy at Cracow, near two 
hundred of them were killed upon the ſpot, 
and ſixty more diſabled for life. Succeſs, 
however, crowned his enterprize. Þ 


Equally fit for the cabinet and the field, 


the verſatility of his talents recommended 
> him 
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him to the notice of Louis XV. According- 
ingly, in the year 1772, when that Monarch, 
wiſhing for good information reſpecting the 
revolution in Sweden, ſent thither, without 
the knowledge of his Miniſters, four perſons 
in whom he could confide. Dumourier was 
one of the number. The diligence of him- 
ſelf and his colleagues was ſeconded by the 
diſpatch of their couriers. The King aſked 
his Miniſters, if they had any news from 
Sweden, and was told they had none. Why 
then, ſaid he, I have, and communicated to 
them the contents of his diſpatches. The 
Miniſters, provoked at ſinding that men not 
immediately under their command had inter- 
fered in the affairs of ſtate, prevailed upon the 
weak Monarch to ſacrifice the emiſſaries that 
had ſerved him too well ; and both Dumou- 
rier and a M. Favier were put into the Ba- 
{tille on their return. 


1 


No man knows better than the commander 


of the Belgie army how to inſpire his troops 
with confidence and courage. His liberal 
praiſe, often beſtowed before it has been de- 
ſerved, makes them eager to earn the reputa- 
tion they have received in advance; and that 
he may teach them not to ſpare their perfons, 
he is ever at their head, and in the hotteſt of 
the fire. His activity is equal to his courage: 
he deſpiſes a ſoft bed and a luxurious table, 
and can content himſelf upon occaſion with 
the ſcanty fare of a foot ſoldier. In the moſt 
urgent preſſure of the moſt multiplied affairs, 
he gives his orders with the quickneſs of in- 
tuition, and with mathematical preciſion. 
Above the affectation of gravity, that is gene- 
rally the mark of a ſhallow mind, he diſcovers 
infinite humour in the midſt of the moſt ſe- 
rious occupation, ſtill finds time for his jeſt; 
and always greater than the occaſion that calls 
for his care, he ſeems to make buſineſs his 
ſport, and ſport his buſineſs : pofſeſſed at the 
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ſame time of a comprehenſive underſtanding, 
a foreſight almoſt more than human, and 1 im- 
meaſurable ambition, he appears born to 12 


hold, or to overturn an empire. 


To theſe qualifications of a ſoldier and a 
general, he joins the liberal endow ments of a 
ſcholar. The Latin, the Spaniſh, the Italian, 
and the Engliſh languages, are familiar to 
him ; nor is he a ſtranger to ancient, or mo- 


dern literature. 


The temper of his ſoul entitle him to ſtill 
higher praife. He unites the mildeſt and 
moſt ſociable diſpoſition to the frmneſs of a 
ſtoic ; and ſuch is the inflexibility of his prin- 
ciples, that his word i is better than the bond 
of ordinary men. 


His perſon is uncommonly diminutive and 
emaciated, and little anſwerable to ſuch mag- 
nitude of mind ; but his fallow viſage is 

brightened 
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brightened by a look highly expreſſive of vi- 
vacity and intelligence. In a word, it may 
be ſaid, that the moſt extraordinary events 
this age has ſeen have been brought about by 
the moſt extraordinary man of the age. | 


From Liege it was our intention to turn 
our ſteps to the eaſtward, and vilit the army 
of General Cuſtine ; but a rumour reaching 
our ears of an impending war between Eng- 
land and France, we thought it moſt adviſe- 
able to repair to Paris, to be ready to return 
home, in caſe an event ſo deplorable for 
both countries ſhould really take place, 


When we were about three leagues on 
our way, our horſes ſtopping to reſt and eat, 
we thought we could not do better than to 
eat likewiſe —Yoy are in the right, Gentle- 
men, ſaid a man, wha pulled off his night- 
cap as he came in, and whom, from the hu- 


H 4 landlord, 
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landlord, you are in the right, gentlemen, 
ſaid he, to make a repaſt here, for you will 
not find ſo much as a glaſs of water on the 
road. How ſo, ſaid I !!—Three leagues fur- 
ther on, anſwered he, you will meet with 
the army of Valence, which has been in that 
part of the country theſe five or fix days, 
and has abſolutely eaten it up. In what ſtate 
is the army? ſaid I, —In high health and ſpi- 
rits : they are like ſo many enrages *; and if 
Beaulieu had not got out of their way with 
his troops, I verily believe not a man of them 
would have eſcaped, My brother, conti- 
nued he, is Burgomaſter of Pai, a ſmall place 
at four or five leagues diſtance from hence ; 
and as he is gone to Liege on buſineſs, I am 
obliged to act as his ſubſtitute. I have quar- 
tered the ſoldiers in every corner of every 
houſe; there are forty-ſeven in our own, 
though it conſiſts only of three rooms. More, 
however, are continually arriving, and no 


* Madmen, 
. longer 
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longer ago than yeſterday, ſome officers of 
the national volunteers, when I told them I 
had no lodgings to give them, threatened to 
hang me. I obſerved to them, that they 
would get very little room by putting me out 
of the way, as I only occupied a corner of 
the floor in the ſame cloſet with my mother 
and ſiſter. You ſhould complain, ſaid I, in- 
terrupting him, of this intolerable inſolence 
to the General. Que voulez vous, ſaid he, 
after a long day's march in ſuch cold wea- 
ther? It is no wonder they ſhould be vexed, 
when they find no fire to warm their frozen 
hands, or room to reſt their weary limbs. I 
am, however, ſo tired of all this, that I was 
going to put my mother and fiſter on the 
horſe, to walk myſelf to Liege by their ſide, 
and to abandon the houſe to the diſcretion of 
our viſitors ; but General de la Marche, who 
commands the vanguard, hearing of my in- 
tention, ſent me a polite meſſage, requeſting 
me not to ſtir, ynder pajn of military execu- 

tion. 
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tion, It is hard, indeed, ſaid I, after being 
forced to give up your houſe, that you ſhould 
be thot for wiſhing to leave it. Conſider, re- 
plied he, that the exigencies of the war oblige 
them to be ſevere, and that ordinary rules 
will not apply to theſe extraordinary caſes. I 
am now ordered to ſuperintend a convoy of 
bombs and cannon-balls, and am collecting 
waggons for that purpoſe—Yes,—Here he 
{uddenly pauſed, took off his night-cap, laid 
it on the rable, put up his hand again, and 
began to rub his head, which I now perceived 
to be tonſured. Then, as if ſatisfied of his 
own identity, he reſumed with a Sardonic 
imile ; Ves: I, a miniſter of the goſpel, and 
a preacher of peace and univerſal beneyo- 
lence, am ſent upon this murderous miſſion. 
It relieves me, however, from their importu- 
nity. They muſt have ten thouſand weight 
of ſtraw, and we have not a truſs in the vil- 
Jage.—They muſt have more bread in one day 
than we have flour remaining. Firſt we had 
the 


1 
the emigrants with us, then the Auſtrians, 
and now we have the French. The French 


are a brave nation; I was once in the ſervice 


of the French, and 1 am a friend to their 
cauſe. I admire their noble ſyſtem of liberty 
and equality, and I make no doubt but we ſhall 
all be perfectly happy, by the time that, be- 
tween them and their enemies, we are all en- 
tirely undone. 


1 exhorted him to patience.—You are an 
Engliſhman, faid he, your kingdom paſſed 
through fix centuries of revolutions ; you are 
in your element ; ; but our little country has 
been whole ages without any political con- 
vulſion, and theſe are diſtreſſing novelties to 
us. I am determined not to ſtay—l will go 
to England, where every thing at preſent is 
quiet. To England ſaid I, why the King's 
Miniſters themſelves have expreſſed their fears 
of an inſurrection.—I will go to Folland 
then,—As ſoon as England declares war, ſaid 
; I, to 
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I, to ſerve the Dutch, Holland will be over- 
run by the French troops, and the patriots 
will take up arms again,—lT will go to Swit- 
zerland then: I have a ſmall eſtate in the 
canton of Berne. — The worſhipful Senate of 
Berne, ſaid J, are obliged already to have re- 
courſe to means of extraordinary ſeverity to 
keep the profane vulgar in order, and may 
very ſoon meet with the fate of his Moſt 
High Highneſs the Prince Biſhop of Liege *. 
I declare to heaven, exclaimed the charitable 
prieft, that I believe a univerſal phrenzy has 
ſeized upon all mankind. There will ſoon be 
no corner of the world for a peaceable man to 
hide his head in. What can be the cauſe of 
all this contention between the people and 
their governors !—P1] tell you, ſaid my com- 
panion:— When a man has got, no matter 
how, a ſnug, warm, and comfortable houſe 


over his head, has been long in poſſeſſion of 


* Son Alteſſe Celiſſime. 
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it, and has fitted it up to ſuit his own con- 
venience, he will not turn himſelf out, nor 


will the right owner get in again without a 
law-ſuit, 


Our converfation laſted as long as our ſtay. 
The honeſt ſimplicity of his mind, joined to 
many marks of ſhrewdneſs, and of ſolid ſenſe, 
his univerſal philanthropy, and the charitable 
conſtruction he put upon affronts and offences 
offered to himſelf, endeared the man to me; 
and I could perceive, that the attention which 
1 paid to his lamentations, and my ſeeming 
to feel for his embarraſſments, had procured 
me his good will. We parted like old friends; 
he ſhook me affectionately by the hand, gave 
me his benediction, withed me ſafe out of the 
war that threatened my country, and ſaid he 
hoped on ſome future day to ſee me there; 
for in ſpite of the revolutionary rumours J 
objected, he ſeemed {till to have a ſtrong de- 
fire to pay England a viſit. 


We 
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We bad not gone far, when we folled the 
villages full of ſoldiers, and when we had ad- 


vanced a little further ſtill, we met with bo- 
dies of horſe and foot, with their cannon and 


ammunition, proceeding towards Liege. 


Valence's army, without doubt, was the 
flower of the French ſoldiery, being princi- 
pally compoſed of dragoons; huſſars, and gre- 
nadiers; nor have I often ſeen a finer ſet of 
fellows: The regular troops were perfegtly 
well clothed; their appearance was truly mar- 
tial; and the inſults of the bleak north- 
wind, that called up the blood into their 
cheeks, heightened their look of health. I 
regretted much that ſome of my prejudiced 
countrymen were not there; who carry their 


contempt of our Gallic neighbours to an ex- 


ceſs as unjuſtifiable, as many of the French 
do their eſteem of the Engliſh. As to the 


national guards, their dreſs was as tattered as 
their 


11 
their colours, which bore right honourable 
marks of ſervice. | 


We had made a large allowance for the 
prieſt's prediction of bad fare upon the road. 
We ſhould have done better, if in this caſe 
we had placed greater faith in the church ; 


for we found all he had told us almoſt lite- 
rally verified. : 


At a place where our horſes were eating 
their corn, we aſked the landlord, if he could 
give us a bottle of wine We! ſaid he, 
there is not a bottle of wine left in the coun- 
try. Had he any room where we could warm 
ourſelves ?—My houſe, ſaid he, is full of huſ- 
ſars; but I make no doubt that they will af- 
ford you a place near the fire. We went in; 
the appearance of Engliſhmen, as uſual, oc- 
caſioned a diſplay of French urbanity, and 
we were forced to accept the moſt comfort- 


able ſeats. Next to mine was an officer, 


whoſe 
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whoſe opinion I aſked of the Auſtrian troops: 
They ſtand fire very well, ſaid he; but we 
can never perſuade them to meet us hand to 
hand. At Malliens *, no ſooner did they hear 


our Commanders give the word, 2 /a bayon- 


nette, a Parme blanche, than they ran from 
their entrenchments; while the men of the 
main- guard, finding they could not eſcape; 


fell upon their knees, and begged for quarter. 


When we went to pay for the only refreſh- 
ment we could procure, a glaſs of bad ſmall 
beer, we found the whole family huddled to- 
gether in a little ſmoky hole, hardly more 
than fix feet ſquare. In this unpleaſant ſitu- 
ation, I was ſurprized at their good humour, 
and at the content pictured in their counte- 


nances, which was much at variance with 


* Having no map ſufficiently minute to refer to, I am 
not ſure of this orthography being the right. I can only 
follbw the Freachman's pronunciation. It is a place near 
Namur. | 
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the tears drawn from their eyes by the ſmoke 
of the wood fire. We are very well ſatisfied, 
faid the woman, with our gueſts, the huf- 
fars ; they are honeſt, civil, and orderly ; but 
the little footmen in blue (meaning the na- 
tional volunteers) pilfer every —_ that 
comes in their way. | | 


Sinet was the place at which we had pur- 
poſed fleeping. Our provident coachman, 
however, fearing it might not afford enter- 
tainment for man and horſe, determined to 
mifs no accommodations he might meet with 
on the road. His wiſe intentions wete of no 
avail. At ſome places there was room for 
the horſes, but none for us; at others there 
were beds, but no ſtabling; at Sinet there 
was neither one nor the other. We were 
therefore obliged to drive to the next village, 
a league and a half further on. It was mid- 
night when we reached it, our cattle tired 
with the length of time they had been 
| I upon 


| 
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upon their legs, and we almoſt frozen ſtiff by 


our long expoſure to the ſevere nocturnal 
cold in an open carriage. 


This village was one of the moſt miſerable 
in Europe; and the only inn, or rather pot- 
houſe, it contained, was worthy of ſuch a 
village. We knocked firſt at the door, and 
then at the window, and were at length an- 
ſwered by the landlord, who did not find our 
being in the cold a ſufficient reaſon for his 
getting out of a warm bed. There was no 
conteſting the propriety of this calculation, 
of which his. feelings were the ſupreme 
judge. Ours, however, that were very pain- 
ful, ſet us to calculating too, and we thought 
it demonſtrable, that the only way for us to 
get any reſt, was to deprive every body in the 
houſe of theirs, 


At the end of about three quarters of an 


hour's rapping and roaring, we convinced the 
landlord 
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landlord 6f the inverſe of our propoſition: 
that the only way for him to get any, was 
not to deny it to us. He roſe, and opened 
the door, with ſomewhat of a ſullen demea- 
nour. By degrees he grew more civil, and 
gave us every thing his houſe afforded ; that 
is to ſay, a little dry bread, a glaſs of cold 
water, and a ſcanty bed of ſtraw ſpread upon 
the ſtones of the apartment, that was at _ | 
the kitchen and the — room. 


34 4 


A man muſt know what it is to be ſtarv- 
ing with cold and hunger in the middle of 


the night, after a journey of fifteen hours, to 
conceive the pleaſure we felt at obtaining 


ſuch wretched accommodations, in ſo wretch- 
ed a hovel. My companion, indeed, was little 
the better for his bed. He did not cloſe his 
eyes during the whole night ; but as in 
eight years wandering, and eight | years 
war,“ I had ſometimes wanted even ftraw, I 
I 2 did 
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did not, during the whole night, open mine. 


The next day brought us to Givet. 


Givet can boaſt of nothing ſufficiently re- 
markable to detain a traveller; and the fortifica- 
tions of Charlemont adjoining to it, and rend2r- 
ed almoſt impregnable by its lofty ſituation on 
a rock, overlooking the Maeſe, might ha ve 
been viſited in an hour. Thirty-ſix, however, 
elapſed before we could get away; ſuch was 
the difficulty we met with in procurin g 
horſes, or a carriage of any kind. Hopeleſs 
of getting any thing better, we at laſt agreed 
to give forty-five livres for a cart to carry us 
and our baggage to Rocroi, which was double 
what travelling poſt would have coſt us, the 
diſtance being only eight leagues. The greater 
part of the firſt three, when our ſpeed could 
match that of our vehicle, we walked on 


foot ; but as ſoon as we left Fumay, and en- 


tered the foreſt of the Ardennes, the depth of 
2 the 
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the mud reconciled us to our humble convey- 
ance. 5 


It is hardly poſſible to imagine a wilder 
country. From the place laſt mentioned to 
the poſt- houſe without the gates of Rocroi, 
a ſpace of five long leagues, there is not even 
the ſhadow of a habitation. One dreary 
mountain follows another, and heath and 
wood, in alternate ſucceſhon, preſent a 
change of ſcenery indeed, but give no relief 
to the diſappointed viſion. In the dead ſeaſon, 
the ruſſet of the oaks add to the tedious gloom 
of the landſcape, which the yerdure of the 
ſpring muſt, no doubt render ſomewhat more 
tolerable, Before the vigilance of the Mare- 
chauſſee x, and the ſeverity of the laws, had 
cleared the country of robbers, theſe roads 
were the theatre of many a murder, The 


A body of guards on horſeback, employed ſolely in the 
proteCtion of the highways, unleſs in time of war, They 
are naw called the Gendarmeric Nationale, 
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poſtillion and the horſes were involved in the 


misfortune, and dragged into the foreſt, 
which lent a cover to the crime, and often 
hid the fate of the hapleſs traveller from the 
knowledge of his anxious relations. 


Sometimes the banditti, either from a want 
of time, or of ſolicitude, left the bodies un- 
concealed, and here and there a croſs erected 
on the ſpot, ſtill tells the tale of murdered 


paſſengers, 


At preſent nothing is to be apprehended ; 
and if our lives'were in danger, it could only 
be from the overturning of our vehicle. 
Though the cart was hung ſo low, that this 
ſeemed impoſſible, the inconceivable badneſs of 
the roads, more than once very nearly proved 
the contrary, The ſame cauſe made our rate 
of travelling ſomething leſs than a league an 


hour, and gave the rain time to make its way 


through our great coats, while the uneven- 
neſs 
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neſs of the road conſpired with the nature of 
the carriage to jolt us in a moſt horrible man- 
ner. We might literally be ſaid to be broke 
upon the wheel, 

Coming in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape to 
Rocroi, the better inns refuſed to receive us. 
So relative, however, is human happineſs, 
that a bad bottle of wine, an indifferent ſup- 
per, a ſhabby room, and hard beds, made us 
two of the moſt contented men in the uni- 
verſe. 


It is needleſs to ſay, how we ſet off the 
next morning from thence in a chaiſe with 
poſt-horſes ; how at the next ſtage we found 
carriage horſes without a carriage, and ſaddle 
horſes without a ſaddle; how we were in 
conſequence obliged to pay extravagantly dear 
for ſuch an equipage as that of the preceding 
day to carry our baggage to Mezieres ; and 
how we walked three leagues with our boot- 
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tops in the mud. The new fyſtem of equa- 


lity forbad us to complain ; for great numbers 
of ſoldiers were travelling merrily in both di- 
rections, though as deep in the mire as our- 
ſelves. 


Mezieres was the term of theſe petty mis- 
fortunes. There for three louis-d'ors we 
hired a tolerable chaiſe, with a pair of horſes, 
to convey us in two days to Rheims. The 
diſtance is only eighteen leagues ; but the 
firſt half of it, to Rhotel, 1s not a journey of 
eaſy performance. I defy an Engliſhman, 
who has never been'out of his country, to 
conceive the poſſible exiſtence of ſuch roads, 
or an Engliſh carriage to advance a hundred 
yards along them without overturning.— 
Wanting a good foundation, and being com- 
poſed of materials of a very friable nature, 
they have not been able to reſiſt the conſtant 
paſſage of heavy artillery and ſtores to the 
army, and are become no better than one con- 


tinued 


5 
tinued flough. The great ſtones that have 
lately been thrown in at random, have not 


rendered them more ſolid, but have made 
them more dangerous. 


a 


We had not gone far before we diſcoyered 
that our driver was a wit. Me/feurs, ſaid he, 
vous voila a Verſailles, How at Verſailles; 
ſaid we, ſeeing no appearance of a town, and 
wondering by what magic this might be.— 
Yes, gentlemen, replied he, pointing with 
his whip, you are at Verſailles. We looked a 
little onward, and ſaw a loaded waggon lying 
on its ſide, which had given occaſion to this 
bad pun on the French word verſer, to over- 
turn. 


A little farther on, we met ſeveral others 
with teams of fourteen, ſixteen, and nine - 
teen horſes, and were aſſured, heaven knows 
with what truth, that one very heavily laden 
had been drawn through the worſt of the 

5 road 
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road by no leſs than fifty; and that the dili- 
gence with twelve had been nine hours tra- 


velling the five leagues between Mezieres and 


FAunoy, the village at which we ſlept. 


Arriving very early, and purpoſing a very 
early departure the next morning, we told 
the landlord we ſhould be glad to ſup at half 
paſt eight. At half paſt eight! ſaid he with 
aſtoniſhment. If, ſaid 1, ſo early an hour puts 
you to any inconvenience, let it be half paſt 
nine. Is not half paſt eight, anſwered he, a 
very late hour for ſupper ?—Why, at what 
hour do you generally ſup yourſelves ?—About 
five, ſaid the landlord, 


The appellation of Ila Champagne Poutl- 
leuſe * emphatically beſpeaks the poverty of 
the country, which having preſerved the in- 
habitants from much intercourſe with ſtran- 


» a,. 
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gen, has alſo preſerved the regular hours, 


and ſimplicity of manners of ancient times. 


Of all the provinces we had travelled 
through, this was the only one that ſeemed 
in a bad ſtate of cultivation, rather owing, I 
preſume, to the notorious ſterility of the ſoil, 
than to the want of hands, or to the ravages 
of war, Some were, no doubt, committed 
by the mercenaries of Pruſſia, and ſome by 
the outcaſts of France. If credit may be given 
to the report of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, the exploits of the latter may be reduced 
to the burning of Vaux, and ſeveral other 
villages, the raviſhing of children, the muti- 
lating of women, and the murdering of de- 
fenceleſs men. Yet theſe high and puiſſant 
lords boaſted, that they ſhould ever be found 
fur le chemin de  honneur *, Such was paſ- 


* On the road of honour. 


ſibly 
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ſibly their intention but ſomehow or Other 
they have certainly loſt their way. 


We continued ours, and arrived at F. heims 
on the evening of the 2 3d of December. As 
the King was to go to the Convention to 
make his defence on the 26th, we ſent off our 


baggage by the diligence, and tcok ſaddle- 


horſes at the poſt-houſe. Owing to the con- 


ſtant paſſage of couriers, the bidets were worſe 
than French bidets generally are; and more 
than once we were diſmountec| by the falling 
of our ſteeds, or by their berng incapable of 
reaching the end of the ſtage, 


During the whole of the journey we re- 
marked, that the apprehenſion of a war with 
England was peculiarly painful to the French. 
Though fluſhed with their late ſucceſſes, and 
© confident againſt a world in arms,“ it was 
evident there was nothing they dreaded more 


than 
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than ſuch an event; not merely on account 
of the miſchief that might enſue, but becauſe 
it would force them to regard as enemies the 


only. nation in Europe they conſidered as their 
friends. 


All along the road, they anxiouſly aſked 
us what we thought would be the conſe- 
quence of the armament in England. We 
frankly told them we preſumed it would be 
war, and generally obſerved a moment of 
ſilence and dejection follow the delivery of 
our opinion. But ſoon briſtling up at the aſ- 
pect of new dangers, ſeveral of them ſaid 
„Well! if all the world be determined to 
fight with us, we will fight with all the 
world. We can be killed but once.“ 


The imminence of hoſtilities, however, 
diminiſhed in no de:gree the reſpect they 
ſhewed us as Engliſhmen ; and not only we 
did not meet with any thing like an inſult in 

the 
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the whole of our tour; but, on the contrary, 
we experienced every where particular kind- 
neſs and attention. They ſeemed eagerly to 
court our good opinion; and frequently beg- 
ged us not to aſcribe to a hole nation the 
faults of individuals, and not to charge their 
government with diſorders its preſent ſtate.of 
vacillation rendered it incompetent to repreſs, 
If there were any diſputing ſuch high autho- 
rities as Mr. Burke, and the collective wiſdom 
of the Kings of the continent, I confeſs 1 
ſhould never have ſuſpected, that I was tra- 
velling among a nation of ſavages, madmen, 
and aſſaſſins. I ſhould rather have wiſhed 
with Shakeſpeare, 


that theſe contending kingdoms, 
England and France, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
With envy of each other's happineſs, 
May ceaſe their hatred—— 


that never war advance 

Her bleeding ſword *twixt England and fair France— 
That Engliſh may as French, French — 
Receive each other. 


We 


1 
We reached Paris the day before the King's 
defence came on. The ſad cataſtrophe of the 
unfortunate Monarch was, no doubt, an event 
of mighty magnitude, and teeming with a 
multitude of others. It was probably the laſt 
groan of royalty in France, and the laſt 
great convulſion of all thoſe that have di- 
ſtrated the country for four years paſt. - It 
cannot be juſtified ; nor is it the ſeaſon for 
extenuation, now that the ſtream of prejudice 
flows ſtrong, and the phantaſm of a murdered 
King ſtalks before our frighted imagination, 


and makes 

We fools of nature ; 

So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls. 


Confident, however, , in truth, - and my- 
good intentions, I ſhall brave the extreme 
opinion of the times, the ready cenſure of 
either party, and the ſiniſter interpretations 
of illiberal minds; and ſhall hazard a few re- 

flections 
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flections and remarks, that a very long reſi- 


dence in the country qualifies me, in ſome 
degree to make. | 


The King's conſpiring againſt the new go- 
vernment has been made a queſtion in Eng- 
gland, but it never was one in France, at leaſt 
with any perſon of good faith or candour, A 
number of minute facts, that were loſt in the 
diſtance, formed an aggregate ſufficiently evi- 
dent on the ſpot, and carried three-fold 
con viction to every mind. The frontiers no 
better guarded, after fourteen weeks declara- 
tion of war, than at the firſt moment of ho- 
ſtilities, though Lewis XVI. was inveſted 
with full powers to augment and diſpoſe of 
the military fotce, and though hundreds of 
thouſands ſtood panting for the ſignal to fly 
to the defence of their country, might alone 
ſuffice, and will alone juſtify the fatal tenth 
of Auguſt, 


Before 
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Before that period, there was but one opi- 
nion on the ſubject, and the ſtauncheſt roy- 
aliſts in France, with their uſual imprudence, 
uſed to diſcharge the emigrant princes and 
nobles from all blame of rebellion, by aſſert- 
ing that the King was acting in concert with 
them, and by appealing to the evidence of his 
conduct. 1 | 


It is often aſked if the King had hot a right 
to defend himſelf in his on houſe? But 


had not the people a right to employ the 


only means left to preſerve the liberty they 
had purchaſed at the expence of ſuch a ſtrug- 
gle ? And does not the Monarch ſtand in the 
culpable predicament of a man who, in his 
own defence, kills another, while he himſelf 
is engaged in the commiſſion of ſome illegal 


act? It is aſked, if the Aſſembly had not 


the power to declare the forfeiture of the 
crown ?—Yes: but there was a ſtrong party 
of members under the influence, or in the 


K pay 
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pay of the civil liſt, and a ſtill ſtronger one 
of the faction, called Feuillants, who dreaded 
the prevalence of the republicans more than 
that of the King. Beſides, allowing them all 
to have been unbiaſſed, a grave aſſembly could 
not have hurled him from his throne in an 
inſtant. Too prudent to be guilty of any 
overt act, a vis inertiæ was the only means 
he uſed to bring the nation again under the 
yoke ; and while the legiſlative body, in pre- 
paration for judgment, would have been in- 
veſtigating facts, invalidating excuſes, and 
tearing away the pretexts with which he 
veiled his neglect, the Duke of Brunſwick 
would have executed judgment on them ac- 
cording to his threat. 


In fifteen days after the attack of the Thuil- 
leries, the executive council raiſed a force 
ſufficient to repel the enemy: in fifteen days 
more it would have been too late. 


a | It 
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It is aſked again, whether the National 
Aſſembly, and the armed force, had not ſworn 
to obſerve the conſtitution? Ves: but as the 
conſtitution itſelf declared, that the nation 
had the impreſcriptible right of changing its 
government at pleaſure, that oath could only 
be binding as long as it was conſiſtent with 
the intereſt, or agreeable to the wiſhes of 
the people. Now the adheſion of all the de- 
partments to the King's depoſition, and num- 
berleſs ſpontaneous addreſſes of felicitation, 
have given room to ſay, that the Parifian in- 
ſurgents on that day ſpoke the ſenſe of the 
nation. The good people of England, taking 
it upon the credit of good men, who have 
not been out of the iſland ſince the revolu- 
tion, ſay it was the ſenſe of a faction. 1 ne- 
ver contend with revelation, or with men 
inſpired; and, indeed, my own obſervation 
inclines me alſo to ſay, that the defenders of 
the new ſyſtem are a faction: the petty, deſ- 
perate, and deſpicable faction of the eighty- 
K 2 four 
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four departments, ſupported by ſeveral mil- 
lions of men in arms. 


It has been ſaid in England, that the Na- 
tional Convention was not impowered to try 
Louis XVI. This is only true in part; for 
a number of the departments, I know not 
how many, gave written and expreſs direc- 
tions to their deputies to try the King, as well 
as to form a conſtitution, As none of the reſt 
diſavowed the declared intention of their re- 
preſentatives, may they not be conſidered as 
having given a tacit conſent ? 


It has been faid, that ſome eſſential papers 
were kept back from the legal defenders of 
the Monarch. This aſſertion of a quondam 
French Miniſter, now in England, was pub- 
licly diſcuſſed, and plainly proved to be falſe, 
in the Convention; nor did Meſſieurs Maleſ- 
herbes, De Seze, and Tronchet, offer to avail 


themſelves of ſuch a pretence. It has been 
echoed, 
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echoed, after the latter of theſe gentlemen, 
that the French penal code requires the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the judges or jurors 
to condemn a man accuſed. It does ſo, to 
give the verdict guilty, but not to pronounce 
the penalty incurred by the offence; Now, 
the Convention was unanimous as to the cri- 
minality of the royal priſoner. Surely this 
opinion of more than three hundred of his 
Judges, who wiſhed to ſave his life, muſt re- 
move all doubt from the mind of the moſt 
incredulous. If any had remained in mine, 
they would have vaniſhed, when I heard a 
number of the King's friends ſay, in the midſt 
of their tears, that his attempts to recover his 
power were the natural effect of his preju- 
dices, and of his education; I believe ſo too; 
and I heartily lament that a fate ſo ſevere 
ſhould have attended a man, who was infe- 
rior in head and heart to few of the Princes 
of Europe. The general perſuaſion of his im- 
becility was effectually done away by the 
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acuteneſs of his anſwers at the bar of the 
Convention, and by the maſterly diction of 
that part of his laſt will that did not relate to 
religion. 


The above accuſations brought againſt his 
judges, ſeem then to admit of ſome juſtifica- 
tion; but what apology can be offered for 
the putting of a man to death, when no law 
determined ſuch a penalty for his offence; 
when, on the contrary, the only pre- exiſt- 
ing law pronounced a different pumſhment ? 
Was the conſtitution then, that was tendered 
to the King by the nation, no more than a 
ſnare held out for his life ? The laws of Na- 
ture condemned him ſay ſome. But are we 
living in the woods? And does not every 
law of Nature forbid us to kill a captive in 
cold blood? No plea then remains but the 
abuſive plea of neceffity, which gives a 
| changeable colour to ſo much injuſtice in 
many countries beſides France, 


Nor 
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Nor is it at all apparent that the death of 
Louis XVI. was neceſſary to the ſafety of the 
French republic. It is true indeed, that his 
name was the watch · word of parties, the de- 
clared enemies of the new government, as was 
proved by the late ſilly inſurrection at Rouen, 
of prieſts and nobles, aſſembled there from all 
quarters. This movement, perhaps, ſealed the 
death - warrant of the King; for it is a fact, that 
many members, who had before determined 
to vote for the appeal to the people, changed | 
their intentions on hearing of it, left the de- 
lay ſhould be the occaſion of other inteſtine 
broils. It is curious that all the meaſures 
taken, or pretended to be taken by thoſe who 
called themſelves his friends, with a view of 
preſerving his authority and his life, ſhould 
have uniformly tended to pull him from the 
throne, and place him on the ſcaffold, 


- His behaviour on the day of execution diſ- 
pelled the opinion that had been fo long en- 
Ka  \Fertained 
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tertained of his want of firmneſs and courage. 


The difficult circumſtances he was in at the 
beginning of the revolution, when it was 
equally dangerous to advance or to recede, 
and the double part he acted during the for- 
mation and exiſtence of the thort-liyed cqu- 

ſtitution, gave to all his conduct an appear- 
ance of heſitation and timigity. When no 
longer King, Louis was himſelf again. Early 
on the fatal morning, the Queen expreſſed a 
defire of bidding her unfortunate huſband a 


laſt farewel. But the King, fearing probably 


to increaſe the agitation of her mind, and 
to diſturb the compoſure of his own, declined 
the interview. The wretched Mary-Antoi- 
nette inſiſting, a meſſenger was diſpatched to 


conſult the COMMONS of Paris, who pru dently ; 


directed that her requeſt ſhould be complied 
with, if not painful to the departing Mo- 
narch. Louis XVI. ſtill refuſed, and about 
half paſt eight deſcended from his apartment, 
and walked through the inner to the outer 
court-yard. When there he caſt a lingering 
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look upon the building, and heaving a deep 
ſigh, ſtepped into the carriage. 


Edgeworth, his weeping confeſſor, keeping 


back out of reſpect, the King, with a kind 


and dignified geſture, invited him to ſit by 
his ſide. During this preparation, he did not 
{hed a tear; but, on the contrary, diſcovered 
fo much firmneſs in his demeanour, that a | 
horſeman of the guard, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Newton, an Engliſhman, 
cauld not help exclaiming, Quel grand carac- 
tere /—On the way he was employed in con- 
verſation with the prieſt, in reading the 
prayers appointed for departing ſouls, and in 
looking anxiouſly at the cavalry that formed 
his eſcort, as if he ſtill expected ſome favour- 
able event. | | 


At about ten minutes paſt ten he reached 
the foot of the ſcaffold. The executioner and 
his aſſiſtants offering to undreſs him, he re- 
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jected their help, with an apparent ſenſe of 
his paſt dignity, took off his coat himſelf, and 
meeting with ſome difficulty in unbuckling 
his ſtock, he thanked the perſon who aſſiſted 
him in getting it off, with the ſame uncon- 
cert, as if he had been preparing for bed. A 
momentary agitation, however, ſeized his 
mind, and he evidently ſhuddered, when he 


perceived that the hangman was cutting off 
his hair. 


The delay that followed, and that was at- 
tributed to his reluctance to meet his fate, 
was partly ſpent in gazing upon the guillotine, 
at the firſt aſpect of which he drew back with 
horror, in talking to thoſe about him, and in 
ſpeaking a few words to his confeſſor. In 
this he was indulged; but when he aſcended 
the ſcaffold, not only the reſpect due to a 
dying King, but even the common charity 
that ſhould attend ſo unfortunate a ſituation, 
was forgotten. In a white waiſtcoat, and 

with 
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with his hands tied behind him, he made about 
half the circuit of the fatal theatre, with as 
firm a ſtep, and with the ſame rolling gait, 
as when he uſed to paſs between admiring 
crowds in the gallery of Verſailles. The Mi- 
niſters of death hung all the time upon him, 
and being ſternly ordered by General Santerre 
'to do their duty, prevented him from pro- 
ceeding further. Several times, actuated by 
a natural movement of indignation at finding 
himſelf ſo roughly handled, and availing him- 
himſelf of an uncommon ſhare of ſtrength, 
he ſhook them off, and ſeveral times he at- 
_ tempted to ſpeak to the people. But the con- 
tinual rolling of the drums hindered him 
from being heard, unleſs by thoſe immedi- 
ately about his perſon. e pardonne d mes 
ennemts, ſaid he, & je ſouharte que ma mort 


av faſſe le bonheur de la France v. He would 


have 


* « I forgive my enemies; and I wiſh that my death 
may give happineſs to France.” Theſe words, and the 
latter 
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have added more, but the executioners, with 


barbarous brutality, ſeized him by the ears, 


and tied him to the pillar that makes part of 
the fatal inſtrument. 


Sil le faut (if it muſt be fo) ſaid the un- 
fortunate Monarch, ſubmitting to their vio- 
lence, and ſeeming thereby to expreſs the 
hopes he had till then entertained of pardon : 
'i le faut, repeated he. A moment after he 
was lowered down, and ere he could well 
pronounce the words, Je meurs innocent (I 
die innocent) the weighty machine ſeparated 
his head from his body. The executioner 
held it up, ſtreaming with blood, to the view 
of the ſurrounding multitude, who had looked 
upon the ſcene in death-like filence. But as 
ſoon as it was over, the body of horſe, called 
the cavalry of the republic, that was placed 


latter particulars, are given upon the beſt authority the 


concurrent teſtimony of the executioner and his four aſſiſt- 


ants, taken down ſeparately, and afterwards compared. 


next 


— 
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next to the ſcaffold, putting their helmets 
upon the points of their ſwords, and waving 


them aloft in the air, cried out, Vive la na- 


tion, vive la republigue. 


At the moment the King ſet his foot upon 
the ſcaffold, ſix or ſeven perſons, placed upon 
an elevated ſpot, called out, Grace! grace! 
This cry occaſioned a ſhort alarm among the 
military. No one, however, ſeconded it, nor 
was it repeated by themſelves. The fear of 
ſuch a wiſh being more general, of the diſſen- 
ſion that might follow, and of the attempt of 
a reſcue, was the cauſe of the ſquare's * be- 
ing filled with cannon and troops, and of the 
ſad ceremony's being hurried ſo precipitately 
to its end. | 3 


At the very inſtant of execution, the con- 
feſſor exclaimed, Monte au ciel, fils de Si. 


* The Place de Louis XV. 
Louis. 
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Louis *, and as ſoon as it was paſt, a number 
of perſons gathered about the place of execu- 
tion, to purchaſe his hair, and dip their hand- 


kerchiefs in his blood. Some did ſo out of 


devotion to his perſon, others with the view 


of poſſeſſing an object of curioſity, and others 


in the hope that it would prove a profitable 
ſpeculation. Many of the national guards 
ſtained the points of their bayonets, and the 
muzzles of their guns. This, ſaid they, 
we will ſend to the enemy. Many of them 
danced round the ſcaffold, ſinging the popular 
air called La Carmagnole ; and a great majority 
of the ſpectators of all kinds ſhowed, on their 
return home, evident ſigns of joy. 


They looked upon Louis XVI. as a tyrant 
and a traitor, who had brought a diſaſtrous 
war upon their country. Though a King, 
they conſidered him as no more than another 


* « Aſcend to Heaven, ſon of Saint Louis.“ 


man. 


ö 
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man. And let us Britons, penitus ab orbe dis 
vii, who have a ſpecial privilege for judging 
better of what paſles all over the world, than 
all the world beſide, pity this lamentable miſ- 
take. Let us be the more indulgent, as the 
ſuperior beings expreſſed no particular con- | 
cern. The heavens did not ſhed a tear; no 
earthly convulſion rent the veil of the temple, 
nor did the thunder, rolling on the left of the 


guilty city, reprobate the atrocity of the 
action. 


| Nay, in proportion as our feelings are ſen- 
ſibly affected at the death of a King, we have 
ſo few of us ſeen, let us make ſome allowance 
for the feelings of others. The minds of the 
Pariſians were peculiarly irritated. Thou- 
ſands of them had loſt their deareſt friends, 
and their neareſt relatives, in the bloody ſcenes 
of which the deceaſed Monarch had been the 
wilful, or the occafional cauſe ; and they all 


ſaw their country inveſted by cruel and innu- 


merable 
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merable foes, who were come with the de- 
clared intention of rein ſtating him 1 in his for- 
mer deſpotiſm, and who aſſerted that he was 
the inſidious accomplice of their hoſtile at- 


e. 


The ſame deeds done in different circum- 
ſtances may ſtand as wide aſunder as the 
poles. The killing of a man from whom we 
have received no offence, or upon ſtrong pro- 
vocation, conſtitutes, in the firſt caſe, a hor- 
rible crime ; in the ſecond, a fault that may 
admit of excuſe. Conſidered in this point of 
view, even the ſanguinary ſcenes of the be- 
ginning of September may allow ſome little 
extenuation. Let no man imagine, that I 
mean in any degree to juſtify what I have ne- 
ver yet ſuffered with patience a Frenchman 
to defend. My blood has ever been chilled 
by the horrid recital ; nor have I a dearer 
wiſh, than to ſee the inſtigators and perform- 


ers df theſe baſe and atrocious actions pu- 
niſhed 
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niſhed as they deſerve. But it is not the leſs 
true, that the Pariſians were driven to deſpair 
by the Duke of Brunſwick's approach to Pa- 
ris, and by his infamous manifeſtoes. Bouille's 
threat of not leaving ſtone upon ſtone in the 
capital, was backed by the menaces of the 
emigrants. Their cruel conduct on the fron- 
tiers plainly ſhowed the inhabitants of Paris 
what they had to expect. When the whole 
ſtrength of the city roſe to repell the enemy, 
they feared that they ſhould leave their aged 
fathers, and their defenceleſs children, to the 
mercy of a band of conſpirators, of which the 
part that was in the priſons was to be ſet at 
liberty by their accomplices without. 


Be this true or falſe, it is certain that ſuch 
was their perſuaſion ; and I have been aſſured 
by a reſpectable French merchant, who 
mixed, without participating in theſe horrid 
ſcenes, that all the priſoners had received a 


day or two before ſtockings ſtriped blue and 
I. white, 
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white, to enable them to recognize each 


other. Their being in this uniform, he ſaid 
he could atteſt from his own obſervation. 
The nobles and the prieſts had alſo their di- 
ſtinctive marks. If I could doubt the aſſer- 
tions of numbers who pretend to have ſecn 
theſe marks, I could not eaſily reject the teſ- 
timony of a youth, too ingenuous to deceive, 
and too young to invent, who was preſent at 
the maſſacre in the convent of Carmelite 
Friars. He ſays that he ſaw cards taken from 
the breafts of the murdered prieſts, on which 
were depicted a royal crown, and a crown of 
thorns, with the words Regiment de Salomon 
written above, and below, M¹iſerere noſtri. 
Why then ſhould an event enchained with ſo 
many incidents, and circumſtances, be con- 
ſidered as the natural conſequence of the re- 
volution? Thoſe who affect to look upon it 
in this light, and who would fain make it an 
argument for the extermination of the new 


principles of liberty, are not aware, that 


while 
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while the Saint Bartholomew in France, and 
the maſſacre of Proteſtants in Ireland (ſcenes 
of blood far leſs provoked, and of much greater 
extent) are upon record; they are not aware, 
I ſay, that their bold concluſion involves the 


condemnation of the Chriſtian religion, and 


the proſcription of all Kings. 


But admitting that the page of hiſtory Was 
never ſo foully ſtained before, this is ſo far 
from being a reaſon for bringing the French 
under the yoke of their old deſpotiſm, that 
it 1s the ſtrongeſt argument that can be found 
for letting them try the experiment of a new 
government. As the cruelty with which they 
are reproached has marked their conduct from 
the firſt day of the revolution, it is evident 
that their old government made them what 
they are; for who will believe that there is 
any thing in the kindly climate, or grateful 
ſoil of France, to render its inhabitants fero- 


cious, or that the taking of the Baſtille in- 
{tilled 
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ſtilld this ſudden venom into their ſouls ? 
It is indeed little to be wondered at, that a 
people treated like brutes for ſo many centu- 
nes, ſhould become hke brutes when they 


broke their chain. 


It may, perhaps, be fafer in this Chriſtian 
land, for the man who rejoiced that there 
* were priſons for the libellers of a Queen, to 
libel-a whole nation, and to adviſe the cutting 
of his fellow creatures throats from genera- 
tion to generation, than it is for another to 
inculcate charity to our neighbours, by a 
candid ſtatement of facts, and demonſtrable 
truth. But as my tour induced me to relate 
the things I ſaw, and as theſe things led me 
naturally to the reflections that accompany 
the mention of them, I defy reproach, and 
truſt that my readers will ſhow ſome indu}- 
gence to the haſty production of an unſkilful 


pen. 
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